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PHILADELPHIA, PA., NOVEMBER 17, 1937 


TWO CENTURIES OF 
SERVICE 


St. John’s Church, Altamont, New York, 
Observes 203d Anniversary 


MeMBERS OF THE Official board of St. 
John’s Lutheran Church, Altamont, N. Y., 
in starting plans for the one hundred fif- 
tieth anniversary service this year found 
records which reveal the church to be 
much older than anyone realized. So in- 
stead of the sesqui-centennial of the con- 
gregation, the two hundred third anniver- 
sary was observed with special services 
October 17. 

At the morning service the pastor, Dr. 
O. E. Voigt, preached the anniversary ser- 
mon, and in the evening Mr. Arthur B. 
Gregg of Altamont delivered an address 
covering the known facts of the history 
of thé church. The congregation of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church of Guilderland 
Center was invited to participate in the 
services. A week later an anniversary 
service was held there. 

First evidence, according to the pastor, 
indicated that the church was organized 
July 6, 1755; later records revealed that 
the actual organization was in August 
1734. At that time, and for many years 
thereafter, the Guilderland Center Church 
and the Altamont Church were one par- 
ish. Members of the congregation wor- 
shiped in a church then located between 
the two towns. About sixty years ago, due 
to the large area served by the parish, it 
was voted that the churches separate. St. 
Mark’s Church was located at Guilderland 
Center and St. John’s at Altamont. When 
the two churches were one, the organiza- 
tion was known as St. James’ Church. 


175TH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paut’s Cuurcu, the oldest Lutheran 
Church in the city of Allentown, Pa., bears 
the distinction of being one of the largest 
congregations numerically and of having 
the largest Sunday school in Lehigh 
County. The 175th anniversary of this con- 
gregation was observed with inspiring 
services and gatherings October 17-24. 

At the opening service the sermon was 
preached by E. Martin Grove, D.D., pres- 
ident of the East Pennsylvania Synod. 
Other sermons were delivered by Simon 
Sipple, D.D., pastor of Zion Evangelical 
and Reformed Church, Allentown, and 
W. H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., secretary of 
the U. L. C. A., on “God’s Call to His 
Church.” 

On Organization Night greetings were 
brought by the Hon. Malcolm W. Gross, 
Mayor of Allentown; the Rev. Elmer P. 
Truchses of Willow Grove, and Robert R. 
Fritsch, D.D., professor of English Bible, 
Muhlenberg College. The address was de- 
livered by Dr. Ross H. Stover of Philadel- 
phia on “The Estimates of Life.” 

On Lutheran Night greetings were 
brought by the Rev. Harvey T. Sell, pres- 
ident of the Ministerial League of Allen- 
town; Dr. Phares G. Beer, president of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Association; President 
Levering Tyson of Muhlenberg College; 
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William C. Schaeffer, Jr., D.D., pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Allentown; Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Wunder, president of the Easton 
Conference;.Dr. Conrad Wilker, president 
of the Allentown Conference, Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. The address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

At the Confirmation Class Reunion a 
splendid organ recital was given by the 
organist of the congregation, Dr. Warren 
F. Acker; and greetings were brought by 
sons of St. Paul’s in the ministry: C. W. T. 
Strasser, Stroudsburg, Pa.; Prof. Russel W. 
Stine, Muhlenberg College; the Rev. Ray- 
mond C. Miller, Lyons-Bernville, Pa.; the 
Rev. Paul W. Kapp, Stewartsville, N. J.; 
the Rev. George Held, Jewish missionary, 
Allentown; the Rev. Raymond Wieder, 
Gettysburg Seminary; Frederick Fritsch 
and Ralph Baily, students at Muhlenberg 
College. 

At the concluding service Maunder’s 
“Song of Thanksgiving” was sung by a 
choir of 100 voices with full orchestra ac- 
companiment. 

Pastors who have served this congrega- 
tion since its beginning in 1762 are: the 
Rev. John Joseph Roth, the Rev. Jacob 
VanBuskirk, the Rev. John Christopher 
Leps, the Rev. Carl Christopher Getz, the 
Rev. George Frederick Ellison, the Rev. 
John Conrad Yeager, the Rev. Joshua 
Yeager, the Rev. Beale Schmucker, the 
Rev. Jacob Vogelbach, the Rev. A. T. 
Geisenhainer, the Rev. William G. Minnig, 
Charles E. Hay, D.D., John A. Singmaster, 
D.D., and George A. Greiss, D.D., since 
1900. 

In the present pastorate St. Paul’s has 
contributed for current expenses, church 
buildings and benevolence more than one 
million dollars. 

Fourteen men have gone from the mem- 
bership into the gospel ministry. 

Eucharistic and Vesper candles were 
blessed in connection with the service Oc- 
tober 17. In connection with this 175th 
anniversary and immediately following the 
services this church is conducting a cam- 
paign for $25,000. 


AMONG THE OLDEST 


Sesqui-centennial of St. John’s Church, 
Shitemanstown, Pa. 


SERVICES COMMEMORATING the one hun- 
dred fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of St. John’s Lutheran Church, 
Shiremanstown, Pa., were held September 
26 to October 10. St. John’s is the oldest 
church of any denomination in the eastern 
end of Cumberland County. Pastoral 
records in an excellent state of preser- 
vation date from 1787. 

Just when the congregation came into 
existence is not altogether clear. In con- 
nection with investigations during the an- 
niversary season, old records in St. Peter’s 
Church, Middletown, were discovered, 
which indicate that St. John’s was a part 
of the Middletown Parish as early as 1772, 
when Traugott Frederich Ihling was sent 
to America by the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith in Foreign Parts in 
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London. A secular history of Cumber- 
land County, Pennsylvania, dates the con- 
gregation from 1765. This date remains to 
be substantiated. 

The congregation has been in possession 
of six buildings, three of which still stand 
and are in regular use. St. John’s remains 
a unique congregation in the United Lu- 
theran Church in this respect. The first 
building, was called the “Hickory Wood 
Church,” a two-story log building, erected 
in the woods about a mile north of the 
present Camp Hill. The first story of this 
building was used for a parochial school 
and the residence of the teacher, while 
the second was retained for services. This 
building was removed in 1787 and an- 
other two-story log structure was erected 
on the same site. This building was known 
as the “Poplar Church.” The congrega- 
tion used this building until 1798, when 
they joined the Reformed congregation in 
the erection of a stone building known as 
“Friedens Kirche.” This third building 
was erected along an Indian trail which 
now marks the eastern boundary of the 
borough of Shiremanstown, about half a 
mile north of that village. “Friedens 
Kirche” still stands, a mark to the faith 
and fine workmanship of the fathers. To 
this church both the Lutheran and Re- 
formed congregations return once each 
year for a historical service. 


First Pipe Organ Still Used 


In 1807 the two congregations joined in 
the purchase of a pipe organ, the first in 
the Cumberland Valley. It was built by 
Conrad Doll in Lancaster, and is still in 
regular use at the summer services of the 
Lutheran congregation. 

By 1865 the Lutheran congregation re- 
quired more space than was afforded by 
Friedens Kirche, or Peace Church as it 
came to be known. Another union church 
was suggested, but the Reformed congre- 
gation was unable to assume their share 
of the obligation. The Lutheran congre- 
gation therefore proceeded alone, pur- 
chasing ground immediately adjacent to 
Peace Church. Here St. John’s Church 
was erected. This building is still in reg- 
ular use for the summer services of the 
congregation. 

Until 1896 the congregation was a part 
of various rural parishes, first connected 
with Middletown, then with Carlisle, then 
with Trindle Spring, and finally with St. 
Mark’s, Mechanicsburg. In that year, how- 
ever, the congregation assumed the full 
support of its own pastor and became a 
separate congregation. In this arrange- 
ment regular evening services became 
possible. To meet this need the vacant 
Church of the Messiah in Shiremanstown 
was purchased. This building, formerly 
owned by the Seventh Day Adventists, 
was remodeled. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE LUTHERAN 3 


OUR CHURCH AND OUR MONEY 


A Sermon by the Rev. E. P. Wentz, Pittsburgh, Pa., in Which a Proper Text Is 
Explained and Applied in an Impressive Way 


CHURCH-GOING PEOPLE have as much money as do those 
who never step inside the church. Yet it so often happens 
that the church sees but little of it. Why, for instance, will 


_ we think nothing of putting anywhere from five to twenty- 
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five cents in the offering on Sunday morning, and then spend 
many times that amount on our amusements? I contend 
there must be a reason for this. 

We know that a church which is always poor financially 
quite often is just as poor spiritually, for church finance is 
a spiritual problem.. For that reason, let us get at the root 
of this matter regarding the relation between our church 
and our money. When we set out to do that, we can well fix 
our attention on those words which St. Paul gave to the 
Church at Corinth, in his second letter, chapter 8, verses 
1-6. Let us quote them from a translation of Paul’s Greek 
words which a present-day writer has made: 


“T must tell you, brethren, how the favor of God has been 
shown in the churches of Macedonia, for in spite of a severe 
ordeal of trouble, their extraordinary gladness, combined 
with extreme poverty, has overflowed in a wealth of gen- 
erosity. For they have given to the utmost of their ability, 
and beyond it, and begged me most earnestly of their own 
accord to let them share in the support of their fellow- 
Christians. They did far more than I hoped, for first in 
obedience to God’s will, they gave themselves to the Lord.” 


Our Offering Commensurate With Our Ability 

If we are to follow this example of liberality, we must 
first learn three facts. For one thing, our Church has the 
right to expect that the size of our weekly offering will 
compare favorably with the real extent of our financial 
ability. Certainly our Lord is not satisfied with the small 
gift from people of great ability, nor does He expect a large 
gift from one who has but little to give. He does not look 
at the size of our gifts, but He does want to know how they 
compare with what we should be doing for His Church. 

Now here is where these people of Macedonia stand out 
as a shining example of what a Church should be. They 
had given to the utmost of their ability, and even beyond 
it, thus oversubscribing their quota. In spite of the fact that 
they were an extremely poor people, still they always had 
plenty of money for the Lord’s work, thus bearing out my 
contention that a Church which is rich spiritually need have 
no wotries about balancing its budget. 

After all, there is such a thing as a money test for our 
religion. You can usually tell what a man thinks of his 
religion by the way he puts his money into it. I read re- 
cently of a young man who joined the church and agreed 
to pledge himself to the amount of fifty cents per week, 
which was indeed quite complimentary, for his salary was 
but $11. But as the years went by and he was promoted 
step by step his salary was increased to $3,000 per year. As 
far as his weekly offering was concerned he was still just 
as regular as ever—with his fifty cents per week. 


“The Same as Always” 
Then one day the visitor from the Every Member Visita- 
tion asked him for his next year’s pledge. Without hesitat- 
ing, his answer was this, “Mark me down for the same as 


_ always.” But this visitor was determined that this man, 


with all his luxuries and comforts, should be giving the 
Lord more than $26 per year, and he told him as much. 
Luckily the reaction was favorable, and along with a very 


substantial increase that is far more in keeping with this 
man’s real ability, he made this remark, “Nobody ever told 
me before what I ought to be giving each week. Just think 
of all the joy that I’ve missed, just through ignorance. Now 
my religion means far more to me than it ever meant.” 

Was not Jesus right when He said, “Give, and it shall be 
given unto you’? Only through giving generously to the 
Lord’s work do we learn the joy of giving. And only through 
our worth-while gifts can our Church successfully minister 
to a world in dire need of the whole Gospel. When all of us 
begin to take the Sunday offering more seriously, then we’re 
going to see it swell in size, and our churches will no longer 
be crippled financially, as they are today. 


For Others Also 


But there is a second fact. Our Church has the right to 
expect that we as members will help in the greater work 
of the church at large. It is indeed a real temptation for 
us to minister only to our own particular needs as a Church, 
and fail to give to outside causes, as for instance, Foreign, 
Home, or Inner Missions, Orphans’ and Old People’s Homes, 
or for Christian Education. 

Yet here were the churches of Macedonia so missionary- 
minded that they literally begged St. Paul to permit them 
to share in the support of outside causes. They discovered 
that they could get along just as well with God and what 
they had left. In fact, they realized that whoso hath this 
world’s goods and beholdeth his brother in need, yet shut- 
teth up his compassion from him, the love of God surely 
does not abide in that person. If our Church is to meet her 
obligations to the world, you and I must meet our financial 
obligations to the Church. 

These causes, after all, are our causes, for our Church is 
by no means limited to our own little community. It reaches 
far beyond that. In one sense of the word we can well say 
that “the world is our parish.” Jesus always thought in 
terms as broad as that. In spite of the fact that He lived 
and died in that little land of Palestine, He commanded His 
disciples to go out into all the world, teaching and baptizing 
in the Name of the Triune God. A hundred years ago Wil- 
liam Carey was sneeringly called a “miserable enthusiast” 
by his fellow-ministers, simply because he began to preach 
the need for obedience to this command of our Lord. 

But we today must realize that as soon as our Church is 
intensely enthusiastic about its mission to the world, there’s 
no telling what we can do as a power working for Christ. 
Certainly we have failed, until we are the light of the world 
and the salt of the earth. Still, it takes money to save this 
world for Christ; and who will provide it, if we Christians 
do not? We need to remember that advice which John 
Wesley once gave his listeners. “Make all you can,” he 
said. And a miser cried out, “Amen!” “Save all you can,” 
Wesley added, and there was another “Amen!” But there 
was still more to this sermon. “Give all you can. Give all 
you can to a worthy cause.” Then it was that the miser 
wailed, “Now he’s gone and spoilt it all.” 

No, that’s when we save the day both for ourselves and 
our Saviour. 


“For thou must share if thou wouldst keep 
That good thing from above; 

Ceasing to share, thou ceasest to have, 
Such is the law of love.” 


(Continued on page 12) 
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W omen’s Missionary Society Program 


An Address at the Triennial Convention in Buffalo 
By Mary E. Mark _ey, Litt.D. 


THIS CONVENTION is one of analysis. In that it 
accords with the keynote of the day. Leaders 
of nations are addressing world audiences, ex- 
plaining the genius and determination of their 
governments. Business firms and housewives 
know the necessity of taking account of stock. 
So do wise pastors and parishes. Most pertinent 
to our thinking are the two great ecumenical 
conferences that were held this past summer 
in Oxford and Edinburgh. Christian leaders 
from most of the churches and countries of the 
world were re-examining the fundamental bases 
of the Christian faith with the earnest expecta- 


be selective, but it is not selected. Every effort 
is made to enlist Church women—grandmothers 
and granddaughters, maids and matrons. The 
society does not isolate itseli—in message, in 
management, as well as in membership it is 
truly democratic and truly Christian. When 
these truths are recalled, one of two pertinent 
questions arises: First—‘Why do only 70,000 
women, or thirty-one per cent of the women 
members of the United Lutheran Church, be- 
long to the Missionary Society?” Second— 
“Why does the Church show such great con- 
cern about a relatively small group of its 


tion of living up better as A Church to the im- 
plications of the Christian faith. 

So we in this convention are giving ourselves up to an 
analysis of the purposes and relationships of the Missionary 
Society. We are trying to correlate our varied efforts. We 
are evaluating once more the work that has been accom- 
plished with our assistance in the upbuilding of the King- 
dom of God. We are re-defining our goals and acknowl- 
edging our failures. We are facing some of the tasks we 
have left undone. Most meaningful of all, we are re-exam- 
ining ourselves as individuals—“Ye are my disciples, if—’. 
In this process of analysis certain basic truths must be re- 
emphasized. 

Made in the Church 

The women of the Missionary Society are Church women. 
We are the product of the educational procedures of the 
Lutheran Church in family, Sunday school, catechetical 
class, sermon—as well as of the grace of God mediated 
through worship and the sacraments. Some of us have eight 
generations of Lutheran training back of us; some of us are 
first generation Lutherans. But our yesterdays in the Church 
make us what we are today in the Church. Those who 
know anything about Lutheranism know that we have come 
from sharply varied backgrounds; not just from the south 
and north, west and east; but from areas in the Church 
which may be geographically close but in Church practice 
and polity widely disparate. What a woman knows about 
her Church she has had to get largely through her parish. 
What she thinks about her Church is likely to depend upon 
the way in which her parish fills her needs. And these are 
not abstract but the concrete needs of her husband and of 
her children, as well as of herself. Some of these needs the 
Missionary Society satisfies. The Missionary Society is found 
in one-half of the parishes of the United Lutheran Church. 
The women in them are full of good will, generosity, zeal, 
and activity. The objectives upon which they have decided 
to concentrate their energy are certainly not trivial. If these 
women have peculiarities—annoying, amusing, or stimulat- 
ing—the peculiarities may be the result either of their ex- 
perience or their outlook in the Church. One fact is un- 
debatable and undeniable: the women of the Missionary 
Society love their Church—as they love their parents, their 
husbands, their children—not because they do not under- 
stand and realize their faults, but because they are in- 
extricably part of a personal and spiritual unity. The women 
of the Missionary Society are Church women who work for 
their Church, love their Church and their Christ. 


Formed of Volunteers 


The Missionary Society is a free association. All Church 
women are invited to this fellowship. The membership may 
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members?” 

There are numbers of answers to each ques- 
tion. I wish to point to one only for each question. The num- 
ber of women of the Church who will join the Missionary 
Society will never appreciably increase until the Missionary 
Society is properly understood and encouraged throughout 
the Church—in the United Lutheran Church, in the synod, in 
the parish. The Missionary Advance emphasis of the past few 
years has been admirable in re-evaluating and re-vitalizing 
our own efforts. It has had a far-reaching influence. Let 
me quote from the October 1937 issue of Lutheran Woman’s 
Work: “The outcome of this work will be the evidence of a 
more tolerant and a more sympathetic attitude on the part 
of the average church member toward missions in general, 
by a more liberal response to the benevolent program of the 
Church through payment of apportionment quotas. If we 
have been able to instill a missionary consciousness suf- 
ficiently deep to bring forth the required apportionment ‘not 
grudgingly,’ we may be justified in feeling that the effort 
has been reasonably successful.” (Page 383.) No zeal on 
the part of members to increase their numbers, no improve- 
ment in program or purpose, will give the Missionary So- 
ciety the influence it should have. There must be sym- 
pathetic understanding and encouragement on the part of 
church council and pastor, of synodical officers, of all the 
general Boards of the Church. 

The concern of the Church regarding the Missionary So- 
ciety seems to arise chiefly in connection with organization. 
Someone says, “You do not have to look within an organiza- 
tion in order to find its function. All you need do is to 
consider its behavior.” The statement is not entirely cor- 
rect. No organization can be properly understood or ap- 
preciated without a knowledge of its origin and history. The 
emergence of groups of praying mission-minded women in 
parishes was natural enough. Natural, too, was the gradual 
uniting of these groups into conference and synodical so- 
cieties. The combining of synodical societies in the General 
Synod, in the Church South, and in the General Council, 
was inevitable. And the merging in 1918 of the three great 
missionary societies of the Church, south and north, was 
mandatory. 


A Story and Its Sequel 

A unique chapter in this story of organization we are 
having called to our attention. One hundred years ago in 
Cobleskill, N. Y., the Hartwick Synod heard the plea of a 
young man who desired to be a missionary but who had 
no funds for his education. The visiting wives of pastors 
pledged definite amounts for that education and became 
“The Female Association of the Hartwick Synod for the 
Education of Foreign Missionaries.” And so Walter Gunn 
was supported as the first Lutheran student volunteer! And 
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he was the second foreign missionary to be sent out from 
the Lutheran Church in America. His wife, Lorena, “super- 
intended a girls’ school in Guntur, teaching the older pupils 
the art of needlework, for which the wife of an English of- 
ficial furnished the necessary material.” (Drach: “Telugu 
Mission,” page 77.) And she was the first salaried woman 
missionary in our Church in India. 

Missionary Gunn served only seven years in India (1844- 
1851), a period only a little longer than his period of prepa- 
ration. He was the first missionary from the Lutheran 
Church is America to lay down his life on a foreign mission 
field. Native sepoys carried his body to the grave; British 
officials, missionaries, Hindus and Christians carried his 
memory in their hearts. 

This story has a sequel. Today the Missionary Society 
helps and seeks out young women to prepare for missionary 
service. And the July minutes of the Board of American 
Missions indicate that twelve young men are being helped 
in theological preparation as linguistic pastors in this coun- 
try by the Women’s Missionary Society—1 Hungarian, 1 
Norwegian, 1 Finn, 2 Germans and 7 Slovaks. 

In this story, and in others similar to it, we can see the 
need of expression on the part of the women. We can see even 
more clearly their conviction that they bore direct respon- 
sibility for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God, especially 
in non-Christian lands. This direct responsibility they could 
not share in the regular channels of Church activity. Shut 
out from church councils, from conferences, synods, com- 
mittees, and from general boards, they were forced by 
church polity to band themselves together. They were 
forced by their convictions of responsibility to produce pro- 
motional material. They were forced by necessity to develop 
missionary education resources—a magazine, books, study 
courses. With the missionary women of other Protestant 
bodies, the Missionary Society seventy-five years ago be- 
came our first Christian internationalists. 

Almost seventy years ago, in 1870, the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania passed a motion to consider “the systematizing 
of the service of intelligent and believing women in the 
Church.” Note the adjectives. 

Thank God that we have had through these decades a free 
Missionary Society which free Christian women could join. 


- A Medium of Information 

The Missionary Society is an educational channel. Were 
any justification for the Society demanded, it could be found 
in its program of education alone, including as it has in the 
past even the little children of the Church. That program 
is actually regularly reaching into parishes. On the basis 
of 3,861 congregations in the Year Book for 1937, Light 
Brigades are functioning in 28.9% of the congregations; 
Young Women’s Societies in 17.6%; Women’s Missionary 
Societies in 54.8% of the congregations. These facts from the 
survey which the Parish and Church School Board made in 
1936 should be known. We should know also that Lutheran 
Woman’s Work is read (and in all likelihood studied) in 
58.1% of the congregations of the United Lutheran Church. 
(Comparative figures might be of value: THe LUTHERAN 
goes into 71.3%, Luther League Review into 40.5%, and The 
Foreign Missionary into 24.3% of the congregations.) 

Of recent years we have become accustomed to the term 
“enrichment courses” to cover the religious education which 
the parish should provide to supplement the necessarily 
limited instruction given in Bible schools and catechetical 
courses. Such enrichment courses have always been part 
of the Missionary Society in the monthly program of study. 
Not so long ago there was a dearth of books on subjects 
depicting human needs—poignant and pressing the world 
around—calling for the understanding of Christian women. 
Now there is a highly respectable library of well-written 
books published by the Central Committee and the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement. Gifted women of our own 
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Missionary Society have helped plan and edit these books. 
Talented women of our own Missionary Society have written 
some of these notable books. Hundreds of our women have 
read and pondered these books. 


An Agency of Service 

The Missionary Society is a service agency. In American 
Protestantism the first group service projects for women 
appear to have been house-keeping or church-keeping 
projects. Women’s societies under many names placed acres 
of roofing on church buildings, handled mountains of coal 
for church stoves, laid miles of carpet for church members. 
That fact may be one reason for the long look which women 
grouping for missions immediately took. In our Church 
they fixed their eyes first on India. To this day we are un- 
wittingly reacting to this fact. Generally speaking it is easier 
to interest our women in East Indians than in American and 
in West Indians, in Liberians than in American Negroes. 
We have become rather too much elated by the growing 
number of nationals—pastors, teachers, evangelists, Bible 
women,—in the newer churches of Japan and India. The 
result is that we take for granted the pastors, deaconesses, 
and others who are preaching Christ in the hard places in 
our own land. There is something of a thrill in counting 
the schools, the hospitals, the missionaries we support the 
world round. Serving by proxy is sometimes more thrilling 
than serving in person. There is often a lag between our 
love and our labor in Christian service. Otherwise why 
should we not be more active in what we call Inner Mission 
work? The forlorn and helpless—our over-privileged as 
well as under-privileged—sit at our tables, work in our 
shops, and walk in our streets; and we often fail them. And 
in so doing, we fail our Lord. 


Money—First or Last 

The thought of service always brings the thought of 
stewardship. And stewardship first reminds most of us of 
money. The strongest justification in the opinion of some, 
the weakest argument in behalf of the Missionary Society 
in the opinion of others, is the money it raises. Certainly 
the stewardship of money has distorted the picture of the 
Missionary Society to the near-sighted eyes of some church 
members. In the fiscal year ending June 1931 the Missionary 
Society put into the hands of the treasurer of the United 
Lutheran Church $320,700. This was the largest amount in 
this decade, as $235,300 was the smallest. 

From October 1928 to July 1937—a period of eight years 
and nine months—a total of $2,550,189.93 was handed over 
to the treasurer of the United Lutheran Church. All of this 
money was distributed to the Boards of our Church to carry 
on their specific tasks in the upbuilding of the Kingdom. 

Such contributions may be one of the functions of the 
Missionary Society meant by the words in the Constitution: 
“shall co-operate with said Boards in their various opera- 
tions.” Co-operation is also indicated by this statement: 
“The Executive Board shall appoint two women to serve as 
advisory members on each of the Boards of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America.” Women have a genius for co- 
operating. Church women are no exception. But the pos- 
sibilities in the area of co-operation, so far as the Church is 
concerned, are only just emerging. The very word itself 
must be analyzed anew. To co-operate is not a synonym 
of to concur. To co-operate does not mean simply to run 
along with, to agree, to acquiesce. To co-operate means to 
work with, to join efforts. 

Co-operation should mean more than contributing money 
—no matter how much—or concurring in judgments and 
decisions—no matter how far-reaching and correct. Co- 
operation should mean that everyone—women as well as 
men—engaged and devoted to a common cause should be 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Shadow of Tragedy Rests Upon the self-imposed exile 
of the Seminoles to Mexico. Theirs has been an aloof at- 
titude since 1789, when they chose an outlaw independence 
from the Creek Indians, their numbers being constantly in- 
creased by discontented Creeks and runaway slaves from 
the Georgia plantations. For years they were a menace to 
the white communities of the South. In 1817 General Jack- 
son subdued a concerted uprising among them; but their 
conquest was not accomplished until later, and was com- 
pleted only when extensive holdings in what is now Okla- 
homa were granted them by treaty in 1845. The recent ac- 
cumulation of oil derricks about them there has made their 
discontent acute. Now 3,000 Seminoles, renouncing their 
American citizenship—the first mass example of the kind 
in our history—plan to migrate to Mexico, where the land 
policy of President Cardenas, who “has been particularly 
solicitous of the needs and interests of the country’s large 
Indian population,” offers them a freedom and opportunity 
which they feel they have never had in their native land. 
It remains to be seen, however, how their freedom really 
will develop in that much-controlled land. A mere fragment 
of the original Seminoles—583 in the 1930 census—live pre- 
cariously in the Everglades of Florida. 


Columbia University Has a New Christian Group. The 
Columbia Students’ Christian Association has been formed 
to unite the religious work of eleven Protestant denomina- 
tions at the university. The main purpose of the new or- 
ganization is the elimination of over-lapping activities among 
the original groups, but it is expected that the merger will 
appeal to many who have heretofore taken no part in the 
existing groups. Among those entering the new Association 
are the Lutheran Club of Barnard and the Columbia Lu- 
theran Association. 


Persecution of Religion Proceeds Apace in Russia. The 
current campaign for the coming elections, under the prom- 
ised liberty of the vaunted New Constitution, seems only to 
have afforded new ways of oppression. The only qualifica- 
tion for an effective denunciation seems to be that it should 
bear the brand of religion. From the Polish Catholic priests 
in western Russia to the Mohammedan mulJahs in the 
Asiatic provinces—with the scattered Protestant groups in 
between—churchmen have everywhere been charged with 
a wide variety of subversive offences. Most of their crimes 
have been branded as “pernicious Trotskyist propaganda,” 
but specifically the Pope is accused of training Russian White 
Guards as spies in a “Russicum” school in Rome. All kinds 
of clergy are charged with agitation against collective farm- 
ing and trade unions, and the holding of confessionals and 
christenings; the Baptists, as having “spies in the Red Army 
to communicate military secrets to foreign intelligence serv- 
ices,” and as smuggling anti-Soviet pamphlets across the 
border. The Young Communist newspaper, Comcomol 
Pravda, declares the Mohammedans are in the service of 
Japanese spies, Trotskyists and bourgeois nationalists, and 
that their “strolling monks” are spying on Asiatic Russia. 
After all, the Soviet itself is furnishing the best antidote for 
any possible “communist menace” to the world through the 
paralyzing results of its own extravagant suspicion’ and 
terrorism. What decent people would care to repeat the 
insane folly? 


All Souls’ Day and All Saints’ Day, for America, are just 
an extension of the days dedicated to prankishness. In 
Mexico they are sombrely celebrated as “Days of the Dead,” 
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though the observance takes on something of the spirit and 
practice of the Christmas fiesta. Gay little candy lambs, 
dogs, chickens, horses, and wooden and clay toys, are pro- 
vided for the children, and their elders exchange gifts. But 
first the luxuries must be offered to the dead. Chocolate 
skulls, pink candy coffins, lighted candles with black crepe- 
paper bows adorn the altars in the humblest huts. Every- 
where the marigold—“the flower of death”—is used for dec- 
oration; marigold blankets cover the graves, around which 
the Indians gather to feast.and dance after they have prayed 
and made their offerings. All the delicacies which the dead 
once enjoyed on earth are presented to them. During the 
nights of this celebration the Indians kneel before their 
crude household altars, “conversing” with their dead, who 
are devoutly believed to partake of the essense of the offer- 
ings, but leave their substance to be eaten by the mourners. 
One prankish reaction to the celebration consists of placing 
ribald caricatures and scurrilous verses concerning prom- 
inent citizens in conspicuous places above cross-bones for 
the enjoyment of the moving crowds in the streets and along 
the highways. So the rites of the Church are fulfilled to the 
satisfaction of all. 


A Healthy Recollection of the Past is being made ready 
for expression by the Northwest Territory Celebration Com- 
mission. A caravan of thirty-six men will leave Ipswich, 
Mass., on December 3 to re-enact the trek westward of the 
first settlers of the Northwest Territory. Following the 
original trail, they will travel 2,800 miles through six states 
to Marietta, Ohio. The tour will take ten months. The party 
has already gathered at Ipswich, and is being trained in an 
eight-episode historical pageant, which is to be exhibited 
each night of the trip to the communities along the way. 
Those fortunate enough to be along the trail pursued will 
have the privilege of witnessing the dramatic presentation 
of the humble and heroic beginnings of America’s expansion 
westward. It is good and wholesome to relive those days, 
and look to the pit from which we were digged. The past 
has its lessons of value for the present generation. 


“Left at the Altar” is the Present Fate of many Japanese 
maidens. October, Japan’s “marrying month,” has been 
robbed of its usual brilliance. The ceremonial shrines stand 
undecked; the stores are glutted with unbought wedding 
fineries—all because the prospective grooms are “away at 
the wars.” The families that were ready to mortgage their 
future to give their daughters a fine wedding—even the 
poorer families squander from $300 to $500 for a gorgeous 
wedding robe that will only be worn once—have other uses 
for their money; at least the government has. Perhaps the 
disappointed maidens are hoping for a triumphant return 
of the soldier boys before December, which is the next best 
“marrying month.” Weddings in November are practically 
unknown. November is called the “godless month,” because 
all the high gods, for some reason not stated, are supposed 
to be at Idzumo during that time. Presumably that is their 
vacation month. In the meantime there are great bargains 
in wedding garments, household furnishings; even wedding 
dinners have been cut in half—that is, the price—and the 
hot springs near Tokyo, Japan’s “Niagara Falls,” bubble 
unwatched by the happy eyes of love. 


Apropos of the Mournful Lament that religion is disap- 
pearing, and that the Church is losing its hold, the pessimists 
are requested to “look at the record.” According to reliable 
reports, while the national gain in population for 1936 was 
only 0.71 per cent, the increase in church membership 
amounted to 1.33 per cent, or nearly double the population 
increase. The Lutheran increase surpasses that percentage, 
we are told; but it is nothing to boast about. The interest 
rate is low for the amount of the “true faith and “reine 
lehre” supposed to be invested. 
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Challenge of the International Situation 


By Pror. JOHN A. AMAN, Pu.D., Newberry College 


For SEVERAL YEARS, but especially in the last few months, 
we have seen evidences of a growing disregard of inter- 
national obligations. We have seen the breaking of solemn 
promises; we have seen the violation of treaties which the 
nations of the world had entered into with high hopes. But 
what is even more serious, we have seen nations apparently 
condoning these actions, or, at the most, making weak and 
hence ineffective protests, while some, by their silence and 
even by their actual support, have approved them. Nations 
have invaded the territory of other nations merely for the 
purpose of conquest, without giving thought to the need 
for any reason for such action, or, if a reason is given, on 
the flimsiest of pretexts. To what will such actions lead? 
Only a few years ago, the world stood aghast at a nation 
violating its treaty obligations and considering treaties 
“mere scraps of paper,” but today the world sees such acts 
and passes them by with but little thought. Does this mean 
that the moral standards of the world as a whole have so 
degenerated that the violation of solemn obligations vol- 
untarily assumed is looked upon with equanimity or even 
with approval? Until a comparatively short time ago, this 
appeared to be true, but evidences are beginning to appear 
of a change of attitude on the part of the world as a whole. 

Perhaps the nations are beginning to realize that such 
actions as we have seen resulting from the violation of 
treaties are indicative of moral weakness and they are at- 
tempting to assert once more the necessity for keeping 
faith. But, as a matter of fact, their recent actions directed 
toward this end are still dictated largely, not by a desire to 
maintain honor in international affairs, but by expediency 
and self-interest. 

A Moral Challenge 

But no matter what motives lie behind these actions, the 
situation remains a challenge to the moral forces of the 
world. If nations may break faith and violate their solemn 
obligations, and do so with the tacit approval of other na- 
tions, what will prevent individuals from using the same 
methods of escaping from their obligations and thus bring- 
ing about a complete breakdown of the moral fiber of the 
world? 

The present international situation is not so much a matter 
of diplomacy as of religion and morality. For, after all, as 
go the people, so goes the nation. If nations feel free to 
violate their solemn promises, it must be an indication of 
the weakening of the moral strength of the people com- 
posing them. Only by strengthening the moral fiber of the 
people of a nation can we increase or improve the national 
morality. Thus it is that the present international situation 
constitutes a challenge to all the forces of religion and 
morality. 

But not only in this respect are our professions of religion 
and morality challenged. If, as is possible, some nations 
attempt to enforce the observance of national morality, the 
Christian faith and teachings of the citizens of those nations 
will be tested to the extreme. In our country, for example, 
the vast majority of the people are opposed to war, and 
rightly so. Yet what shall we do when the situation is pre- 
sented clearly to us? Shall we permit continued breaking 
of treaties and international obligations and thus apparently 
condone bad faith and the lowering of moral principles? 
Today the world is so closely bound together that the act of 
one nation affects all. We can no longer emulate the ostrich 
and hide our heads in the sand and delude ourselves by 
saying that we can keep aloof, and that the acts of other 
nations are of no concern to us. The world is now one big 
eommunity. If we would do that as individuals in local and 


national matters, chaos and anarchy would result, and there 
is the same danger in international affairs. 

We, as a nation, attempted to carry out this policy re- 
cently in our neutrality act, but we soon discovered in the 
Sino-Japanese conflict that the neutrality act, instead of 
keeping us neutral, would make us dangerously unneutral 
and would place us on the side of the stronger nation. The 
act is applied by forbidding the shipment of certain of our 
goods to nations at war, but it does not prevent them from 
coming to us and buying our goods on our territory for 
cash. Naturally, the nation which would be able to do this 
and at the same time prevent its opponent from doing so 
would be the stronger nation. Hence, our so-called neu- 
trality act in effect allies us with the stronger nation, which 
would ordinarily be the aggressor, while it denies our sup- 
plies to the weaker nation or the nation which would usually 
be in the right. It is evident that our leaders have realized 
this effect of this act and for that reason are largely ignor- 
ing it at present. 

The Way of Escape 

All of this does not necessarily lead to the conclusion that 
we are headed toward war and that war is inevitable. On 
the contrary, if the nations of the world will unite in insist- 
ing upon national morality and upon the observance of in- 
ternational obligations on the part of every nation, war is 
much less likely. If the nations will all show a solid front 
in this matter, war can easily be averted. And it is just for 
this purpose that the forces of morality must unite if an- 
other serious and calamitous war is to be prevented. 

But even if the nations are led to present this solid front 
against the violators of international morality, Christian 
fortitude and courage are even more necessary for the in- 
dividual. One effective method of stopping war is to cut off 
from the warring nations the supply of essential materials, 
even though it means the loss of foreign markets and a con- 
sequent financial loss. No doubt this method was in the 
minds of those who advocated our present neutrality legis- 
lation, but it is ineffective if it is carried out by only one 
nation. If the United States, for example, should refuse to 
supply the necessary materials, other nations would do so 
and conditions would remain the same. War is like a fire. 
It does no good for one person to cease feeding the flames 
if others continue to add fuel. 

Furthermore, such a policy would work a great hardship 
upon the American producer without any resulting ad- 
vantage. Not only would munition manufacturers be in- 
volved but nearly all producers as well, since practically all 
products are necessary to the carrying on of hostilities, cot- 
ton and wheat as well as iron and the various ingredients 
of gunpowder. The American producer, therefore, under 
such a policy, would be forced to see the prices of his prod- 
ucts drop lower and lower as his foreign markets were cut 
off by the enforcement of the neutrality legislation, while 
at the same time the producers of other nations, which had 
not adopted that policy, would be receiving high prices for 
the same products from the warring nations which would 
have to have them at any price. Consequently, even if the 
producers of one nation would be willing to forego financial 
gain in order to check the war, a supposition which is highly 
improbable, such a sacrifice would be useless, since it would 
not accomplish the result for which it was designed so long 
as one nation did not join in that policy. 


The Last Barrier 


But if all nations were to unite upon this policy and all 
declare embargoes against nations at war, the result could 
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easily be different. However, such action appears highly 
improbable, especially at this time, since it is almost cer- 
tain that a few nations would refuse to join in it. But as- 
suming that it were possible to get unanimous action on this 
matter, the profit motive would still be strong and would 
have to be reckoned with. Even if the forces of Christianity 
and morality were able to persuade all nations to take this 
step, those forces would still have before them the formi- 
dable task of so training and inspiring men that they would 
not permit the profit motive to lead them to break these 
embargoes and thus render them ineffective. The temptation 
to do so would be great, since a nation at war, with its sup- 
plies of essential products cut off, will naturally bid higher 
and higher for them, until the desire for gain would over- 
balance the desire for world peace, and people or nations 
would be found who would sell these supplies at a large 
profit. If this once happens, the effectiveness of this 
method is at an end, since other nations, seeing one profit- 
ing by a violation of the general embargo, would themselves 
step in to receive some of this profitable business. This 
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would be especially true, since, under the embargo, they 
would be unable to dispose of a large part of their products, 
with the result that the surplus so created would cause low 
prices at home. Only by the exercise of the greatest Chris- 
tian fortitude and by placing world peace above the desire 
for gain on the part of both individuals and nations could 
such a program succeed. 

The world stands today at the crossroads. To the forces 
of right and morality, to the Christian Church of the world, 
is given the task of directing it along the right path. The 
nations of the world must be shown in an unmistakable 
manner that moral principles must be observed by them in 
their dealings with one another and that violation of these 
principles will not be tolerated. If economic pressure be- 
comes necessary, these forces must induce men to forego 
financial gain in order to uphold the right and not permit 
the profit motive to compromise their moral principles. The 
direction which the world will take in the future depends 
to a large extent upon the actions of the Christian peoples 
of the world today. May they be found ready and strong. 


IN MEDICAL TERMS 


F. C. Christensen, M.D., Racine, Wis., Diagnoses His Fellow Lutherans and 
Prescribes a Program for the Parish 


WHEN I WENT to the convention of the United Lutheran 
Church almost a year ago I had but a meager conception of 
the magnitude and scope of the problems confronting the 
Wiese CaAe 

Thirty-four synods, each with individual problems and 
each with their own ideas of how to solve them. There are 
more than 3,800 congregations in these thirty-four synods 
comprising the U. L. C. A. 

In the United Lutheran Church there are more than one 
million members, or an average of 260 in each congregation, 
each a witness for or against Christianity. 

Being a physician, I think of the U. L. C. A. convention 
as a dry clinic. A dry clinic is one at which the doctors 
bring symptoms and clinical findings without the patient 
being present; the patients in this instance being the thirty- 
four synods. 

The complaints were numerous and varied; there were 
complaints of headaches and backaches, acute colds and 
grippe, stomach-ache and heartache, high blood pressure, 
sleeplessness and nightmares; there were numerous com- 
plaints of weariness, easy fatigue with periodic exhaustion; 
there were complaints of painful digestion and faulty elim- 
ination; also numerous complaints of apathy and lethargy. 
Some of the symptoms indicated cancers and other malig- 
nancies. 

After these complaints were gathered and registered, a 
committee of well-reputed specialists, headed by President 
Knubel, was given the task of making a diagnosis, and of 
recommending treatment or further examination. 

After due deliberation these committee findings and 
diagnostic conclusions are that our Church as a whole is 
suffering from a general wasting disease beginning with in- 
aptitude and anemia resulting largely from lack of sunshine, 
lack of outdoor exercise and malnutrition. 

Some people may be members of a church and attend 
regularly and yet suffer from lack of spiritual sunshine just 
like an anemic person may be in the open air and sunshine 
all day, but if they keep themselves so covered that the 
sun’s rays cannot reach their skin, in proper doses, they 
will profit but little thereby. 


{An address delivered at the Church of Atonement, Racine, Wis., Sep- 
tember 23, 1937.] 


The Prescription 

This committee of well-known specialists then prescribed 
for this wasting disease which if unchecked will render the 
individual congregation as helpless as one with infantile 
paralysis. I have under my care, at present, a patient who 
some years ago suffered from pernicious anemia from which 
she recovered after several blood transfusions and other 
modern treatment. Having recovered, she failed to continue 
on a maintenance treatment and soon became anemic again, 
complicated by degenerative disorders of her nervous sys- 
tem, rendering her helpless as life ebbs away. 

They decided that what the church needed is a program; 
something that will bring them out into the sunshine, some- 
thing that will stimulate them to work, following which they 
will develop an appetite and obtain peaceful rest and sleep. 
Speaking of rest and sleep, some of you will remember in 
one of Mrs. Coolidge’s articles on her experiences in the 
White House, she described the manifold duties of the First 
Lady of the land, how on several occasions she was very 
tired and near exhaustion after long and late hours as 
hostess and social leader. She did not complain that too much 
was expected of a President’s wife, but stated, in her charm- 
ing way, that she believed it was good for one to become 
tired, “It feels so good to rest.” I am sure you have all 
experienced the blessings of rest in a good bed when tired. 
Do not, then, be afraid of becoming tired of working in the 
Lord’s vineyard; it will feel so good to rest. 

In the U. L. C. A. more than two hundred fifty “clinics” 
similar to this are being held this Fall between Labor Day 
and Thanksgiving to organize our people as doctors and 
nurses to work out these promotional plans for the parish. 
In this instance, the pastors are the doctors, we laymen the 
nurses. 

We have the “Calendar of Special Days and Seasons” 
which we should study and follow. 

We need to watch our Sunday schools and develop better 
teachers. Not long ago I was speaking to another profes- 
sional man about church work, Sunday school, ete. He 
stated that one of his children, a girl of ten years, had lost 
interest in Sunday school. At first she was very enthusiastic, 
but now she did not care to attend. He endeavored to learn 
from the child why she did not want to go. Her answer was, 


) 
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“Oh, the teacher doesn’t know anything, she just sits there 
and talks, but she doesn’t teach us anything.” There is a 


challenge to our program and you Sunday school teachers. 
Children of today expect to learn something. The Church 


must develop and pursue a program not only of carrying 
the children through the Sunday school and confirmation, 
but a definite program that will not only hold all our boys 
and girls in the church after confirmation, but see to it that 
the seed of Christianity which has been sown is cultivated, 
nurtured and developed so that they may become active 
in church activities. 


Fresh Blood Needed 
We need to obtain fresh blood. In cases of anemia, too 
far gone to benefit by sunshine, good food and proper med- 
icine, there is nothing like a good blood transfusion; but we 


{must be careful to select the proper donor, lest his blood 
-may kill the patient, or lest we give blood from a donor who 


has a worse disease than that from which the patient is 


already suffering. The life of a red blood cell is about 


) 


seven weeks. New blood must be developed daily, hence 
we must have food, of sufficient variety and quality includ- 
ing the various vitamines required to maintain the blood 
and other tissues and cells in the body at their highest ef- 
ficiency. So in our congregations when we look for donors, 
new members, we should endeavor to secure members which 
may serve to strengthen the church. Prospective members 


)should be attracted to the church by the finer and better 


lives exemplified by the church members. 

Prospective members should be made to realize that some- 
thing is expected of them when they join a church, mate- 
jrially, where possible, as well as morally and spiritually, 
just as members on any athletic team must exercise and 
endeavor to excel, or he must be off the team and others 
given the opportunity. The Rev. Henry Anstadt’s poem, 
“A Little Rhyme and a Little Reason,” is well worth studying. 


A LittLe RHYME AND A LITTLE REASON 
If a man would be a soldier, he’d expect, of course, to fight; 
And he couldn’t be an author if he didn’t try to write. 
So it isn’t common logic, doesn’t have a real, true ring, 


That a man to be a Christian, doesn’t have to do a thing. 


If a man would be a hunter, he must go among the trees; 
And he couldn’t be a sailor if he wouldn’t sail the seas; 
How strange for any member of a church to think that he 
Can stay away from worship and a worthy member be! 


When you join associations, you must pay up all your dues; 

And you pay for all you purchase, from your hat down to 
your shoes. 

There are social clubs for women, and the same for men and 
boys, 

oe the members all expect to pay for what each one enjoys. 

Then how is it that members of a church can sit in pews, 

And expect some few to run it without others paying dues? 

The cost of operation must be met in church the same 

As in home or corporation or in work of any name. 


Let us honestly consider why this difference we find, 
Between our church relations and every other kind. 

Our business obligations must be met, the laws provide; 
But the Church is not insistent, so we let the matter slide. 


\May we undertake our duties for our church and for our 
Lord 

With such measure: of devotion as accords with His own 
Word. 

If our human obligations thus are recognized, why then 

Surely God should have our service now and evermore. 
Amen. 
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THE COLLECT 
The Last Sunday after Trinity 


Absolve, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy people from their 


offences; that from the bonds of our sins which, by reason of our 
frailty, we have brought upon us, we may be delivered by Thy 
bountiful goodness; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen, 

TODAY IS ONE of those occasions when we may see and 
know why a certain thing is done “liturgically.” If it were 
an example of purely liturgical mechanics our interest might 
lag, but there is much more than mechanics!—there is elo- 
quent purpose. Therefore this day is of much interest. 

Numerically it is the Twenty-sixth Sunday after Trinity, 
but liturgically it is the Last. Now in a normal or “perfect” 
Church Year, the last Sunday after Trinity is the Twenty- 
third. On examination one may note that the Propers for 
that Sunday are peculiarly fitted for an ultimate observance: 
especially the Collect. Probably that inspired the ancient 
“rule” to use this Collect always on the Last Sunday of 
the Church Year. At all events that is one of the reasons 
advanced. There is another still more to the point. 

The Church’s Year is at an end. Solemn messages of 
Death, Judgment, Eternity, and now this Epistle and this 
Gospel search our hearts. “Is it well with thy soul?” 

Back of us is a Year of Grace: it has been filled with 
nourishment in truth and living; privilege of sonship and 
brotherhood; opportunities beyond number for loyalty 
and positive witnessing. Have we drawn nearer? grown 
stronger, purer? Is the heart holier; faith more sincere 
and finer? Have we graced the perfect freedom of the chil- 
dren of God with the implicit obedience of love, a “follow- 
ing” walk, a full surrender of service? A branch of the 
Vine, under the Father’s husbanding? Yes, what of self 
through all these days of Grace: ’mid temptations? in trials? 
Were there not careless, thoughtless, selfish moments? Were 
we taking heed when we were sure we were standing lest 
we fall? . . did we fall? 

What of the privilege and opportunities: did we use them 
. . always? In the light of the Divine, Eternal Harvest, how 
much can I see to harvest before He begins? How much of 
my life has been led with a lamp going out in my hand and 
in a drowsiness that so easily sinks into slumber? The 
Gospel saith, “The door was shut!”—and JESUS said, “I 
am the door!” Reality! Why not realization NOW? 

That is the reason why this Little Prayer today; for the 
one thing that can close that Door to me eternally is my sin. 
The only thing that holds it open to me is His gracious, for- 
giving cleansing. One could pray an hour but not begin to 
pray all this tiny plea lifts to the Throne of Divine Love! 

“Absolve Thy people from their offences.” That is all!— 
but it is ALL! Just pause and read 1 John 1: 6-10; then 
pause, and think before saying again with all one’s heart 
Absolve Thy people from their offences—Yes, “God be 
merciful to me, the sinner”;—but not alone to me, to us all 
.. Thy people .. O Father, forgive us! Here’s a year full 
of all that needs Thy mercy! Here’s a life . . lives . . full of 
so much that must have Thy pity and cleansing and for- 
giving and healing! All we..I1.. have done wrong, amiss, 
failed to do! All our..my.. sins! ABSOLVE—acquit us 
of our guilt; loosen, unbind us from its bonded debt; release 
us from its servitude; set us free! 

God forgive us!—we committed them: we have placed 
their bonds upon us. The shackles of sin . . for . . the Yoke 
of Christ! Any reasons? .. “our frailty”! Well that we realize 
and confess that before we turn to the “bountiful goodness” 
of God “through Jesus Christ our Lord”! 

But absolution, deliverance must be to good purpose. It 
were crass presumption to plead for forgiveness with no 
resolution made to fight the good fight; to shun the sins 
which so easily beset us. His servants we are whom we 
obey! (Read Romans 6!) His children we are Whom we 
love! Read the Epistle and then pray this Little Prayer. 

—Paul Zeller Strodach. 
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LITURGICAL LIFE AND PRACTICE 


An Occasional Page Conducted by the Common Service Book Committee 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY —II 


A PREVIOUS ARTICLE described Charlemagne’s chapel at 
Aachen and typical Romanesque abbeys, cathedrals and par- 
ish churches. Representative buildings in the Gothic, Ren- 
aissance and modernistic styles remain to be noted. 

New developments in church building of the highest sig- 
nificance swept across Europe in the late twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, a period characterized by great intellectual 
and artistic vigor. These represented not only the archi- 
tectural culmination of Romanesque principles and forms, 
but the aesthetic expression of the religious fervor and eccle- 
siastical power as well as the intellectual and romantic ideas 
of the time. The new movement originated in France and 
reached its greatest triumphs there. Starting with the gen- 
eral plans and ordered simplicity of the Romanesque, the 
French designers threw themselves with enthusiasm and 
spirit combined with logical thinking into a series of enter- 
prises which lifted masses of masonry to towering heights 
and achieved new effects of sublimity, awe and beauty. This 
more energetic and scientifically calculated type of building 
we are accustomed to classify under the term Gothic. 


The Gothic Spirit and the Gothic 
Style 

Two important features are con- 
spicuous in the elaboration of a 
structural principle which determined 
all true work in the new style. The 
first of these was the use of diagonal 
ribbed vaults which, with their greater 
flexibility and strength, ultimately 
made possible a system of stone roof- 
ing even over the widest naves. The 
second was the general employment 
of pointed arches which permitted the 
vaulting of related spaces of unequal 


THE MINSTER AT ULM 


Note arrangement of towers and open- 
work masonry in spires 


CHURCH OF ST. SEBALDUS, NUER 
Showing fine Gothic choir and two western towers 


heights or width. Together these features led to the con- 
centration of weights and thrusts not upon walls, as in the 
Romanesque system, but upon piers and buttresses. Walls 
were reduced to a minimum, and the weight of the roofs 
was borne by a finely organized and active system of piers, 
arches and supporting buttresses which distributed the load. 
The reduction of the walls led to a new development of 
window openings which soon came to be ornamented with 
tracery in geometric or flowing patterns and covered with 
stained glass rich in color and interesting and significant 
in design. The elaboration of a system of flying buttresses, 
springing high above the aisle roof, the use of lofty pinnacles, 
and the erection of great towers, many of them crowned by 
beautiful spires, gave life and richness to the exterior de- 
sign. The interiors were distinguished by increased loftiness, 
lightness and elegance both in the varied use of columns 
and arches and in the rich elaboration of mouldings, foliage, 
carvings and ornament of bewildering variety. From every 
point of view this new and significant development in artistic 
endeavor may be thought of as an expression of the Gothic 
spirit rather than merely of the Gothic 
style. 

Because of the fondness of the Ger- 
mans for Romanesque, the new style 
was introduced very late and made its 
way with difficulty. In fact, it was 
finally imported, fully developed, from 
other lands without having grown 
naturally out of the native Roman- 
esque, as in France and England. Some 
important cathedrals and churches had 
been finished and many others begun 
in these countries before the Germans 
made their first attempts at Gothic in 
the building of St. Elizabeth at Mar- 
burg and Liebfrauen Church at Treves. 


CASTLE CHURCH AT WITTENBERG 


Choir, Luther’s tomb near pulpit, Elector’s 
monument to left of altar 


RG 


(Upper) CHURCH OF ST. LAWRENCE, NUERNBERG 
Choir, high altar, stone Sacrament House, wooden Annunciation 


\ 
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Germany and Gothic Art 

Generally speaking we may say that German Gothic never 
achieved the spontaneity and grace of the French or the 
less daring but well-proportioned charm and variety of the 
English Gothic. Cologne is most impressive and must be 
reckoned one of the most rigorous expressions of the style 
in Europe. Its choir, however, is almost an exact copy of 
Amiens in France; and the rest of the building, with its two 
monstrous towers, its nave too short for its width and its 
excessively wide double aisles, must be criticized for un- 
pleasing proportions as well as a certain mechanical hard- 
ness of finish and effect. 


In numerous other buildings of less commanding scale: 


certain features received high and characteristic develop- 
ment at the hands of German architects and craftsmen. The 
Germans excelled all others in the use of lofty towers with 
spires of open-work masonry. The “hall-church” (Hallen- 


_ kirche) was also a characteristic feature with its aisles of 


almost equal height with the nave. Another was the fine 


’ use of brick throughout northern Germany, where the coun- 


try was devoid of stone. The entire section north of Berlin, 


from Holland to Russia, was provided with brick Gothic 
churches, many of enormous size and some of striking in- 
dividuality and merit. Excellent examples might be men- 
tioned in cities like Luebeck, Stralsund, Schwerin, Rostock, 
etc., while the Frauenkirche in Munich and the Church of 
St. Martin in Landshut are two outstanding churches of this 
type in Bavaria. Fine masonry and excellent craftsmanship 
in metal, stone and wood, with carvings of unusual depth 
and vigor, were other features in which the Germans ex- 
celled. 
Gothic Spires 

Perhaps the finest example of a great tower with per- 
forated stone spire is the small but beautiful Cathedral of 
Freiburg at the edge of the Black Forest. Almost as fine is 
the much larger Minster at Ulm, built 1377-1477, and fre- 
quently referred to as the largest Lutheran church in the 
world. Its length of 485 feet makes it the largest church 
building in Germany. Its spire, crowning an interesting 
openwork tower and reaching a height of 529 feet, is su- 
perior to Cologne in design. Originally the nave and two 


- aisles were of equal breadth. Later the aisles were divided 
' by slender round pillars which much improved the effect. 


=a 


Even with this, however, the interior gives the impression 
of vastness with bareness. The pulpit is placed almost in 
the center of the nave, far removed from the chancel. Nearly 
half the pews are turned with their backs to the altar in 
order to face the preacher. The church can be made to seat 
4,000 people. Ordinarily there are two services on Sunday 
mornings. We were told that about 2,000 people, one hun- 
dred per cent more than a few years ago, attend these two 
services. The impressiveness of this number declines con- 
‘siderably when one learns that there are only two other very 
small Protestant churches in this city of 65,000. 


Two Fine Churches at Nuernberg 

One of the most interesting of German cities is Nuernberg, 
a prominent center in Reformation days and an important 
commercial town today. Because of its prosperity and the 
vigor of its intellectual and artistic life in the fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries it was called “The German 
Florence.” Some of the greatest artists and craftsmen of the 
time lived here, among them Hans Sachs the poet, Adam 
Kraft the stone carver, Veit Stoss the wood carver, Peter 


_Vischer and his sons, brass founders, Michael Volgemut the 


painter, and his more gifted pupil Albrecht Duerer, the 
greatest name in German art. 

Two fine Gothic churches were built in Nuernberg during 
the period from the thirteenth to the fifteenth centuries. 


_ They still dominate the older part of the city and divide it 


into two great parishes. The largest and finest is the Church 
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of St. Lawrence with its two western towers separated by a 
fine rose window thirty feet in diameter. The interior is 
impressive and singularly rich in fine examples of perfectly 
preserved medieval craftsmanship. Among these are nu- 
merous side altars; a lofty Gothic Sacrament House on the 
left of the high altar illustrating scenes from the Passion and 
done in limestone by Adam Kraft; an elaborate wooden 
representation of the Annunciation by Stoss which hangs in 
front of the high altar; and stained glass windows of un- 
usual excellence. 

St. Sebaldus is also a fine church. Andreas Osiander was 
the chief pastor here at the time of the Reformation. In 
1533 he and John Brenz jointly prepared the Brandenberg- 
Nuernberg Church Order for use in this district, one of the 
outstanding Lutheran liturgies of the century. The finest 
feature of St. Sebaldus is the magnificent choir, which well 
illustrates the Gothic principle of resting all weight upon 
piers and buttresses instead of walls. The entire exterior is 
adorned with a wealth of sculpture. The most important 
artistic feature of the interior is the masterpiece of Peter 
Vischer, the shrine of St. Sebaldus cast in bronze 1508-1519. 
The relics of the saint rest in a silver sarcophagus over which 
rises a Gothic baldaquin crowned by three domes. The whole 
structure, probably ten or twelve feet in length and eight 
feet in height, is adorned with exquisite statues of Christ, 
the apostles, prophets, etc. 


The Castle Church at Wittenberg 

This is a pleasing example of a small Gothic church, ex- 
cellent in proportion and filled with fine expressions of the 
craftsmen’s art. It had been. finished only seventeen years 
before Luther nailed his theses on the door of its northern 
portal. This door was burned in 1760 and was replaced in 
1858 by a bronze door which bears on its exterior the original 
Latin text of the theses. The entire church was well re- 
newed 1885-1892. It is not a parish church, though its ad- 
mirable proportions and fine appointments show what a good 
parish church might be. Services are held in it regularly, 
opportunity being thus given the theological candidates who 
live in the town to preach in public. It serves chiefly, how- 
ever, as a fine, dignified memorial of the Reformation and a 
mausoleum for two of the Reformers. Luther’s tomb is right 
in front of the pulpit, Melanchthon’s on the opposite side. 
Handsome bronze monuments of the Elector Frederick the 
Wise and the Elector John the Constant by the Vischers 
stand on either side of the altar. 


German Renaissance 

Briefer reference may be made to the type of church 
building which came in with the German Renaissance, a 
movement which, so far as its architectural expressions are 
concerned, was just beginning at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. This lateness as compared with Italy or France, from 
which countries it was introduced, is partly accounted for 
by the fact that conditions in Germany were not favorable 
for church building during the period from the Reformation 
to the end of the Thirty Years’ War. Religious fervor during 
the Gothic centuries had supplied the country with plenty 
of churches. The Thirty Years’ War depleted the population, 
disrupted all church life, and exhausted the country’s re- 
sources. It was not until the end of the seventeenth and the 
eighteenth centuries that the country recovered sufficiently 
to launch a new era of architectural endeavor. Unfortunately 
this was a time of low standards and poor taste everywhere 
and in every sphere. Church architecture showed the worst 
as well as the best of the time. 

The Renaissance style in general was a complete break 
with Gothic principles and forms. It was marked by a re- 
turn to the heavier type of walls and round arches with 
revival of the use of the classic orders and detail in elaborate 
decoration of all kinds. The particular type of Renaissance 
which was introduced from Italy into southern Germany 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY, DRESDEN 


Lutheran Church in Baroque style. Interior unchurchly in design 
but restrained in ornament and decoration 


by the Roman Catholic princes and clergy is known as the 
Jesuit style because consistently employed by this order 
everywhere during the Counter-Reformation. As this ran 
out into the later German Baroque at the end of the seven- 
teenth century it sought extreme effects by exaggeration, 
the use of flowing and crooked lines, broken pediments, etc., 
call overloaded with ornament in wretched taste, for all of 
which not even fine masonry and good workmanship could 
atone. 

Two of the best examples of German Baroque are in 
Dresden. One is the former Court Church (Roman Cath- 
olic) and the other is the principal Protestant church of the 
city, the Church of Our Lady. The latter was built 1726-43 
of hewn sandstone blocks. The square substructure, 140 
feet in diameter with cut corners, is surmounted by a huge 
lantern-crowned dome which reaches a height of 312 feet 
and is seen from every part of the city. The interior is sadly 
deficient in churchly character. A huge organ occupies the 
space above the altar. The theatre-like auditorium has cir- 
cular pews and three galleries which encircle the building. 
The pulpit is well forward in the center. The impression of 
reverence, which true churchliness so richly conveys, is 
quite absent in such a structure. 


Modernistic Churches 

A final word must be given to the modernistic churches 
which are springing up everywhere in Germany today, in 
Protestant as well as Roman communities. The temper and 
mass psychology of the German people at this time, con- 
sidered alone, are not an adequate explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. Other factors of importance must be considered. 
Among these are post-war impatience with tradition and 
desire for novelty and simple, forthright expression in vig- 
orous, elemental forms; the logical and almost exclusive use 
of new materials like cement, iron and glass; and the neces- 
sity for economical construction. Being new, ‘their unex- 
pectedness conveys something of a shock to an observer. 

The modernistic movement, of course, is international. 
While many of its more brutal experiments offered by their 
lack of historical consciousness and continuity and _ their 
disregard of Christian feeling, the movement as a whole may 
ultimately have important values for the church. These can 
only be realized if the movement, in the church field at 
least, can be controlled by a religious and not a purely 
humanistic and materialistic spirit. As examples of this type 
of recent German architecture we give the exterior of the 
Gustavus Adolphus Church in Charlottenburg, a suburb of 
Berlin, and the interior of the church in Hohenzollernplatz, 
Wilmersdorf, also in Berlin. The photographs at least in- 
dicate the break with traditional forms. ED Ye 152: 
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PROTESTANT CHURCH AT 
CHARLOTTENBERG 


Modernistic church of concrete, 
steel and glass on triangular plan 


PARISH CHURCH AT WILMERS- 
DORF, BERLIN 


Modernistic use of concrete masses 
in structural design and decoration 


OUR CHURCH AND OUR MONEY 
(Continued from page 3) 
Real Giving Prompted by Love 


Finally, our Church has the right to expect that we shall 
give as we are prompted to give our love for God. If that 
is the case, then there will be no need for the Church to beg 
for money. The announcement of the opportunity to employ 
it in serving our Lord will contain the appeal to which love 
is glad to respond. No begging is in such proclamations. 
Nor will it hurt us to give, for it will be a real source of 
inspiration, and we will not be able to give enough. Is it 
not true, that to love is to want to give to the one we love; 
and when love gives, it grows stronger? 

Something was radically wrong with a church I once heard 
about. No doubt you can easily guess what the trouble was. 
The pastor was at the point of exasperation with his people, 
for it was a tough job trying to get them to give to a certain 
cause he was stressing. “I’ve tried to weep it out of them,” 
he told his church council, “and I’ve tried to laugh it out 
of them; but now I’m determined that I will pound the rest 
of it out of them!” How successful he was, is not a matter 
of record, but we can guess that even pounding finally failed. 
Resort to that type of persuasion has never been perman- 
ently satisfactory to Protestants. 

What joy it must be to see such a spirit manifested as 
those churches of Macedonia possessed! “First in obedience 
to God’s will they gave themselves to the Lord,” writes the 
apostle. There’s the secret of any gift, as the poet Lowell 
points out in his lines, “The gift without the giver is bare.” 
So in many a church envelope on Sunday morning, for lack- 
ing the heart and the sincere devotion of the giver it lacks 
in addition a large part of his pocketbook that will other- 
wise be spent in places where both his heart and his treas- 
ure are kept. 

When love dictates what we shall give unto the work of 
the Lord then we’re sure to give to the real extent of our 
ability, cheating Him of nothing. And when the love of 
Christ constrains us, we give not only ourselves but our 
money. Like David of old, we pledge ourselves, “I will not 
offer unto the Lord that which costs me nothing.” . 


“So shall I give—that God may live—- 
That truth may conquer, right may win, 
And, to the point of sacrifice, 

I shall support my Churech— 
The Church of Christ! 
Inspiration of man! 
Hope of civilization! 
Bulwark of the world!” 
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SAFEGUARDING LIFE’S EVENTIDE 
A Plea for Pastors and Pastors’ Wives 
By J. Kent Rizer, D.D., Richland, N. J. 


A LITTLE OVER A YEAR AGO it was the privilege of the writer 
to enter the “retired group” of the ministry of our Lutheran 
Church. We say “privilege” advisedly, for assuredly such 
is the word to describe the reward and rest period that fol- 
lows the full life of the busy ministry with all its respon- 
sibilities and cares and strenuous activities. But for the 
happy enjoyment of the “retired” relationship, several things 
are most needful, and, if you will pardon the alliterative 
style, this appeal for pastors and pastors’ wives calls atten- 
tion to three preparations for the evening time of life that 
these years may bring their full share of rest and content- 
ment. They are offered as the result of experience as fol- 
lows: a preparation of health, of home and of heart. 


A Preparation of Health 

Blessed are the pastors and their wives who are able to 
come to their later years with a fair measure of good health, 
for it means much in many ways. Good health saves on 
doctors’ bills, gives one verve and ability for the garden 
and needed chores, enables one to enjoy the scenic attrac- 
tions of this fair land of ours, make friendly visits, attend 
conventions, yes, even the satisfying joy of a ten-mile “hike” 


_down the alluring path of some autoless paradise! So we 


say to our younger parsonage dwellers: Conserve wisely 


and well your health. Speed, these days, is one of health’s 


| direst enemies. Therefore eat more slowly; drive less rapidly 
' over our accident-strewn highways and in your work; never 


forget that two days’ work done in one day, today, takes its 
deadly toll later on of your having to take three days to do 
a one-day job, simply because you have so unwisely drawn 
on your reserve of ability and strength and will-power. 
And then—and this is frankly the main reason for the 
writing of this “pastoral epistle,” there ought to be from 
the very start the looking forward to and the planning for 
the possession of a home. How important this is you will 
probably not stop to consider, nor estimate its true value 
until you reach the few short fast-flying years that just pre- 
cede your retirement age. The great majority of our pas- 
tors are privileged to occupy parsonages, rent-free and in a 
number of cases, telephone, electric light, gas, water and 
garage items are cared for by the congregation. Thus com- 
fortably housed and cared for for the first years of the min- 
istry, very dim and shadowy loom the years when, upon 
retirement, pastor and wife must have their own roof over 
their heads, with an income sufficient, in addition to what 
may be received from the Pension Board of the Church, to 
care for such necessary needs as will inevitably come, as 
well as to provide for the extra pleasure, or even “luxury,” 


) that may now and then be possible. 


Preparation for a Home 


Hence our appeal is to every pastor and pastor’s wife: 
from the very first week of the happy parsonage wedded 
life, sharing your problems, your joys and sorrows together, 
as you share those of the people to whom you minister, let 
there be the setting aside, each week, or each month, after 
God’s tenth, a certain definite, untouchable sum, which 
through the years it shall be your joy and pride to see in- 
crease into that amount that shall provide for you a home 


_ and an income that will be your protecting safeguard against 


anxious care and distressing need that may bring clouds for 
life’s sunset years. 

For a practical suggestion or two; make a confidant of 
your local banker, or a good reliable business man, and take 


his advice as to the investment of that first precious fifty 


or one hundred dollars, and you will never regret so doing. 
The investment fields are many and alluring, but not all are 
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safe. Whether you patronize a building and loan company, 
or negotiate an endowment insurance policy, or loan on a 
gilt-edged mortgage security, or venture modestly into the 
purchase of safely legitimate stocks or bonds, the advice of 
an older, wiser head will be absolutely essential to avoid 
as much as possible mistakes and keenly regrettable financial 
losses. In some cases, it would be well to have the banker 
or business friend outside your own church and have the 
strict understanding that all transactions are to be held ab- 
solutely confidential, for while some congregations would 
not object, it must be sadly confessed there are others who 
would be so short-sighted as to look upon any such safe- 
guarding of the future on the pastor’s part as the signal for 
the reducing of his present income. 


Preparation of Heart 

Third, and hardly less important than the planning for a 
home and a protective income for life’s closing years, is what 
we have named a “preparation of heart,” or very simply: 
“How will you re-act, how will you look upon the very, 
very great change your entering the retired group of the 
ministry will mean for you? If you have had the true con- 
ception of your calling as a minister, yours has been an un- 
usually busy round of days and weeks and years. Then 
suddenly, the first of some month, twenty, thirty, forty years 
hence, all this activity, responsibility, leadership ceases. No 
longer must you prepare two sermons each week, the prayer 
meeting address, the Sunday school lesson, the funeral mes- 
sage for the sorrowing, or the inspirational talk for Kiwanis, 
or similar service group. No longer will crowd upon you 
the pressure of pastoral calls, organization meetings of your 
church and community, or the busy round of duties of the 
earnest pastor’s tasks, because for you these tasks, this busy 
activity, this leadership is now ended, done with, com- 
pleted. 

What then? Much depends on how you have looked for- 
ward to and planned in hope and happy anticipation for this 
great, great change in your life and work. ’Twill be a sad 
and unnecessary mistake to say, “This is the end; all that 
needs be done now is to wait as patiently as possible the 
curtain fall and the final adieux.” 


A Time of Reward 

In your “heart-preparation,” rather through the years 
look forward to this retirement period as a time of reward 
and of well-earned rest.. Often in the previous years you 
could not have a garden, or you were compelled to slight 
sadly the one you did attempt to raise. Now you can dig 
and delve to your heart’s content, to the enriching of your 
table menu and your winter canning demands. Did you 
always get to read all the books and magazines you wanted? 
or have all the time you desired for your favorite radio 
program? I thought not. But now, what a privilege to com- 
panion again with old and friendly authors and make the 
glad acquaintance of many new ones; and now, what a 
reveling awaits you from the good things of the radio world! 
Not always did your all-too-short vacation periods enable 
you to do all the sightseeing you desired, but now, if your 
wise forethought has provided the needed income, you can 
journey to your heart’s content, to enjoy the rich historic 
attractions and the beckoning scenic wonders of this fair 
land. 

No, by no means, ought any pastor, or pastor’s wife, look 
upon the evening time of life as a time of dim shadows, 
regretful memories, or just “the waiting time for the cur- 
tain fall.’ Rather let it be life’s happiest, most hopeful 
crowning time, when to the rich satisfaction of “Life’s race 
well run, life’s work well done,” there are added the full 
blessed days of contentment, filled with homely chores, 
friendship contacts, the pleasure rewards of library and 
radio and travel and, over all, the blessed shepherding of 
the presence of the Lord. 
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REASONS FOR THE FAITH 


RECENT CONVERSATIONS with thoughtful lay folk have led 
us to think that many church members have become in- 
fected with doubts concerning the values of the church’s 
activities. Roger Babson’s declaration that the number of 
those belonging to congregations has been exaggerated by 
the church’s statisticians and that the church is in fact losing 
ground was given wide circulation by the secular press and 
the correction of his errors by those qualified to attest the 
facts of increase in church enrollment did not reach the 
same number of people. It is quite likely that there are 
folk in every community containing a congregation of the 
United Lutheran Church who are dubious about the con- 
dition of Christianity in the United States and Canada at 
this time. Those conducting this year’s Every Member Vis- 
itation are likely to encounter some of these discouraged 
individuals. They should give them the facts in the case. 

It should be known everywhere that Mr. Babson’s crit- 
icism of the 1937 statistical report of the numerical strength 
of denominations is not a valid one. True, some groups of 
Christians are less numerous than before, but others have 
increased sufficiently to balance their own losses and pro- 
vide a net increase that more than takes up the net losses of 
other communions. In our own United Lutheran Church for 
example, there were losses totaling 49,208, about half of 
which were not due to transfer or death but decline of in- 
terest. But the gross increase was 71,549, a net gain of over 
32,000 confirmed members. 

Mr. Babson might have been pessimistic concerning the 
“energy” of Christian discipleship, or of its “pressure,” to 
borrow a term of significance in the realm of steam-driven 
machines. It is of course true that the World War, the de- 
pression, and the influences of secularism have directly 
affected the faith and loyalty of believers in Christ. There 
is constantly an influence from without upon those belonging 
to the church which reflects men’s antagonism to the will of 
God and to the reception of the Gospel. The work of gain- 
ing disciples and of holding them in fidelity and activity 
has been more difficult in recent years than it was in the 
first decade of this century. The propagation of the doctrines 
of Jesus, always an uphill job, has encountered an accumula- 
tion of obstacles that made the ascent into the mountain 
tops of faith one of more than average toilsomeness. 

But the fact is that the climb has not been abandoned and 
today the leaders of the churches are calmly confident. A 
needed lesson has been learned and ‘their objectives are 
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almost exclusively religious as the New Testament defines 
“religious.” By this we do not mean that the impulses of 
serving our neighbors here and now are obscured. Faith, 
hope and love were never more keenly shining on the horizon 
of the church’s vision than is now the case. But they are 
Christ-inspired, Kingdom-aimed and grace-nourished en- 
lightenment. ; 

Obviously the man who is doubtful of the state of the 
church is a poor advocate of its support. If he knows con- 
ditions he is not a pessimist, unless he prefers the dark side 
of things. But be sure he has the facts.at his command. 


THE INDESTRUCTIBLE 


THE DEFINITE POSITIVENESS of one teaching of the Christian 
religion has no parallel in any other formulated cult or 
philosophy of life. We refer to man’s possession of soul. 
One states more exactly our Lord’s revelation concerning 
human beings, when one realizes that while by the nature 
of his creation he is soul and body, it is only the body that 
is consigned to the earth whence it sprang. The spirit sur- 
vives death. By virtue of this immunity to the destructive 
power of maladies, accidents, and eventually of time, man 
is endowed with immortality. 

This superiority to death is known through Christianity 
to be in the individual. It is he or she that passes from the 
environment of the body into the regime of the spirits. Sep- 
aration, that is, the separation of the soul from the body, 
correctly defines death. That which really ends is not life 
but the connection between “the flesh” and the spirit, and 
the flesh is the medium whereby the soul gained existence 
and the mechanism through which the manifestation of the 
soul’s existence is made. Marvelous as is the human body 
and capable as it becomes through adaptations, training 
and centuries of experience, it is never other than that which 
the spirit uses or abuses, controls or submits to in the en- 
vironment of the flesh. 

Among the evidences of this indestructible individuality 
of the soul are the negatives and queries of cults and philos- 
ophies. Only the soul can deny its own existence. The 
teachings of Hinduism for example,—that the best form of 
existence and therefore the one most to be desired is absorp- 
tion into God (the loss of individuality)—come from one 
teacher’s idea of getting rid of himself. So the Bergson pro- 
posal of a stream of existence,—an imperishable humanity, 
wherein humans resemble the drops of water in a river,— 
comes from the desire to escape individual responsibility. 
Thereby at the same time individual rewards are sur- 
rendered. It is a kind of spiritual communism. 

It can be said that similar emphasis upon individuality 
is discerned in primitive cults. The African is wont to offer 
sacrifices to his father; Shintoism’s rites rest upon a concep- 
tion of ancestors existing after death. Curiously enough, the 
Spiritism in which Sir Oliver Lodge, Conan Doyle and other 
English folk found consolation after the death of their loved 
ones during the World War was an adaptation of the same 
persistent testimony of the soul’s indestructibility by death. 
Job, milleniums ago, heard the same inner voice demanding 
acceptance of life in a “beyond.” 

There is widespread deafness to this inner witness in the 
present generation. Again and again one hears men say 
that “When you are dead, you are dead.” Such assertions © 
have not even the evidence of experience on which to rest, 
and they completely lack the guidance and satisfaction which 
our Lord’s revelation provides. Immortality of the soul may 
be the needed message from the pulpits of our times to the 
people—this basic declaration of individual immortality. 
We are nearing the end of another Church Year. A sugges- 
tion on the part of THe LuTuHERAN is logically addressed to 
the church’s preachers that they present to their parishioners 
from the pulpit both nature’s and revelation’s teachings 
about man’s eternity of spiritual existence. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WHEN THE LATE Will Rogers employed for his film, “David 
Harum,” the title and source of the story book of forty years 
ago, he revived attention to a “best seller’ of the last 
decade of the last century. People quoted its homely humor, 
not only in conversations, but in lieu of more ancient folk 
sayings. An example of this latter use was the remark, “It 
is good for a dog to have a few fleas. They keep him from 
brooding on the fact that he is only a dog.” We are quoting 
that comment to point to the kind of satisfaction that was 
ours when we were again at home after a very brief stay 
among the citizens of one of the republics of Central Amer- 
ica. The Guatemalans, a considerable part of whose country 
we saw, were delightfully hospitable, but our own land looked 
good to us when we were again within its boundaries. 


A Small Country 

Guatemala has an area of 48,000 square miles; that is, its 
size is close to that of our state of Louisiana. It is a trifle 
smaller than Alabama and a sixth larger than Ohio. Located 
south of the Tropic of Cancer, its lowlands enjoy the year- 
round abundance of tropical vegetation. But because vol- 
canic action has given its surface elevations above sea level 
to the supreme height of 7,000 feet, it exhibits also the plant 
life of the Temperate Zone. 

In extent, the highlands predominate, and from nearly 
any point of observation the skyline shows on clear days 
the peaks of volcanos. Compared with the American and 
Canadian Rockies, these heights would seem small, but they 
are so rugged and so illustrative of the descriptions of 
nature’s inner forces tearing the earth’s crust into fragments, 
that the quality of size is subordinated to other features 
of mountain scenery. Because of location near the Equator, 
none of the peaks is above the tree line. In fact, they appear 
covered with vegetation, except where the lava-formed rocks 
have not yet disintegrated sufficiently to permit trees to 
root themselves and grow. But such barren spots were not 
large enough to impress us in the part of the country we 
saw. In fact, it was said that the volcanic ash that had been 
emitted from the craters of the numerous fire mountains 
of the country really contributed fertility to the soil. Cer- 
tainly the fields still yield abundantly although they have 
been farmed for centuries. 


The People 

The port of entry at which our ship landed us was Barrios 
on the eastern side of the country. Quite promptly we could 
discern various blood strains and later we were told to 
classify the people among Indians, Latinos, Negroes and for- 
eigners, the last being Europeans and Americans. The 
Negroes are not a large portion of Guatemala’s population, 
being importations for plantation purposes. The aboriginal 
groups, that is, the Indians, are distinct and numerous. Just 
what proportion of the population remains unmixed with 
Caucasians (whose advent dates back to the Spanish con- 
quest in 1524 under Alvarado, the lieutenant of Cortez), we 
could not learn. In fact, the census is not sufficiently reliable 
to permit more than an estimate of the total population. It 
is somewhere between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 souls. Of this 
total, the majority are Latinos, which signifies a mixture of 
Caucasian and Indian. Some of pure Spanish ancestry re- 
main, and these have conserved the language of the Con- 
quistadores, except in certain areas where the Indians are 
said to have kept their own speech. These aborigines are 
Mayans. They claim to be the descendants of that highly 
cultured race of people that built great temples and de- 
veloped the arts of architecture, decoration and weaving 
prior to the coming of the Spaniards in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This Mayan civilization was at its greatest vigor, one 


reads, during the first five centuries of the Christian era. 
Some sort of modification then set in, partly due to removal 
to other areas and partly to loss of vigor. Recently, evidence 
has been found that shows communication between the 
Incas of South America and the Mayans of Central Amer- 
ica. One item of this evidence, a gold plaque, we saw. 

We confess to lack of appreciation of such Mayan artistry 
as was shown us, and we are frankly skeptical of some of 
the claims made for this ancient people. The carvings that 
we saw in Guatemalan museums were obviously symbolic, 
and also to us grotesque. The decorations on the ruins of 
temples and on the jade ornaments, if correctly explained 
by our scholars, indicate a cult of nature worship, which in 
itself did not merit continuance and which seems to have 
weakened rather than invigorated its followers. A false 
religion can be curious to modern investigators, and we can 
recognize the herculean labors that produced pyramids and 
stone carvings. But the society whose only contribution to 
the ages is great structures cannot claim the grateful ap- 
preciation of its posterity. A monument is the sign of death 
and the Mayan culture seems to have left only monuments. 


The Present Generation 

Guatemala is not in the first place at present with refer- 
ence to evidences of Mayan culture. Yucatan and Honduras 
have more interesting remains of that mysterious people. 
But the village of Chichicasteonango, located high up in the 
mountainous interior of the country, consists, we were told, 
of pure blooded descendants of the temple builders. So far 
as externals go, there were no indications of their ancient 
skills with the possible exception of weaving. The only stone 
buildings in the village that we saw were two churches. 
The homes of the people had walls of clay-plastered reeds or 
of adobe with thatched or tiled roofs. We first saw them on 
“Market Day” when several hundred people gathered in the 
square faced by the churches to sell eatables, fabrics, table 
wares and shoes. The impression made upon an observer 
was that of the absence of all except the basic necessities 
of existence, and of these very little beyond immediate 
needs. As descendants of a once proud people, or as the 
wards of four centuries of Spanish-Catholic control, they 
had no abundance other than that furnished by the warm 
sun, the rains from the sky and the products of fertile soil. 


A Smiling People 

In the hotel in which we were housed (managed by a 
German and owned by an American tourist company) the 
service was by Mayan men, clad in the costumes of their 
race and clans. They were pleasant mannered, accommodat- 
ing and barefooted. We were advised against tipping: it 
would spoil them and rob them of the charm of their prim- 
itive folk ways. To arouse in them the desire to have more 
of this world’s goods would spoil them, we were told by an 
experienced, well-to-do American traveler. “They are be- 
coming commercialized,’ we were informed. That remark 
meant really that they wanted more money for the hand- 
made garments and other commodities which tourists and 
tourist agencies have up to recent times “bought for a song.” 

In their happiness, they are without books, journals and 
printed material: they cannot read. In the simplicity of 
their lives, they are ignorant of the diseases lurking in dirt 
and exposure. The infant mortality is eighty per cent, we 
were told. In the beauty of their primitiveness they are the 
victims of dictators, of demagogs and of exploiters. We prefer 
more worries and the complications that men meet when 
they enjoy more completely the products of human en- 
deavor. This happiness of primitives is mostly a myth, com- 
fortable to observers, but non-existent to its victims. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 
HE THAT FOLLOWETH ME SHALL 
NOT WALK IN DARKNESS, BUT 
SHALL HAVE THE LIGHT OF 
LIFE.” 


A cheerful thought for the closing days of 
the Church Year. Many changes have taken 
place, with joys and sorrows intermingled. 
Our assurance is that “He watching over 
Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.” 


Come unto me when shadows darkly 


gather, 
When the sad heart is weary and dis- 

tressed 
Seeking for comfort from your heavenly 

Father. 


Come unto me, and I will give you rest. 


Ye who have mourned when tender flowers 
were taken, 
When the ripe fruit fell richly to the 
ground, 
When the loved slept, in brighter homes 
to waken 
Where their pale brows with spirit- 
wreaths are crowned. 


Large are the mansions in thy Father’s 
dwelling; 
Glad are the homes that sorrows never 
dim; 
Sweet are the harps in holy music swelling; 
Soft are the tones which raise the 
heavenly hymn. 


There like an Eden blossoming in gladness, 
Bloom the fair flowers the earth too 
rudely pressed; 
Come unto Me, all ye who droop in sad- 
Ness; 
Come unto Me, and I will give you rest. 
—Catherine H. Esling. 


WHAT IS YOUR BESTP 


One pAyY a friend of the great poet, Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, said to him: 
“What is your best poem?” 

“T have not finished writing it,” 
the reply. 

At that time Stedman was busily en- 
gaged and working long hours in an effort 
to liquidate the debts of a dying friend. 

Some time later he was again asked if 
he had finished his best poem. 

“Not yet,” he replied cheerfully, while 
writing a check payable to an invalid 
author who was at that time in a home for 
incurables. 

Then, one day, the same friend found 
Stedman hopelessly ill. Stedman turned 
to his friend and said with a smile: “My 
best poem will soon be finished.” 

All his life, in kindly deeds, Stedman 
had been writing his “best poem,” and to- 
day it is being sung in many hearts to 
which he brought strength, cheer and in- 
spiration. We live in deeds, not words; in 
thoughts, not breaths. He lives most who 
feels the noblest, and acts the best. 

—Sunshine. 


came 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


JOHN GREENFIELD’S 
THANKSGIVING 


By Frances McKinnon Morton 


“Tp NONE was sick or none was sad 
What service could we render? 

I think if men were always glad 
We scarcely could be tender.” 


Mrs. Greenfield carefully counted out 
twenty dollars from the dingy black purse 
in her hand and then gave it to the doctor 
with a pleasant smile of thanks for his 
services, but only the little widow her- 
self and the sun-tanned, sturdy looking 
boy on the bed in the corner knew just 
how near the twenty dollars came to being 
their all. 

The door softly closed. Mrs. Greenfield 
stood a moment listening to the doctor’s 
retreating footsteps and, if the truth be 
told, gathering her strength and her self- 
control before turning around to face her 
son lying on the bed. 

“Now, Mother,” said the boy, with an 
ungracious frown, when she did at length 
look at him, “don’t you go and say, ‘The 
Lord will provide, to me any more, for 
you can see very well that it isn’t so.” 

“John Greenfield,” said the little woman, 
still making a brave effort to smile and to 
keep the softness of pity out of her speak- 
ing voice, “who are you to dictate to the 
Almighty just how He is going to provide 
for you?” 

“Now, Mother,” returned John all ready 
for an argument with anything in the world 
or everything in the world, “you know 
very well that God didn’t send me this 
broken leg, with this doctor’s bill to pay, 
nor that note that’s coming due on the 
horses, with me laid up and the crop going 
to waste! Why, if I thought that God sent 
all this on me I’d never go inside of a 
church again as long as I live.” 

“Well, John,” his mother replied, softly, 
“neither do I think that God sent these 
things directly on you, but we both know 
that He has permitted them to come into 
your life and then has left it to you as to 
what you will make out of all the happen- 
ings of circumstance—what lesson you will 
learn and what development of character 
you are going to get out of it all.” 

For a moment John looked sternly and 
rebelliously into his mother’s face and then 
her sweetness and her frailty conquered 
him where no argument in the world 
would have done so. 

“Tl try to learn something by it all, 
Mother,” he said, brokenly, himself awed 
into gravity by the far-seeing earnest look 
on his mother’s face. “But if only,” he 
continued, slipping easily back into his 
fighting attitude, “there was a man in this 
whole country whom we could hire to har- 
vest the crop! He might come on shares 
even if we hadn’t the money to pay him, 
but with the hay to cut and the wheat to 
harvest, the potatoes to dig, and the win- 
ter’s wood to get, and me laid up here 
helpless, what have ye got to look for- 
ward to? Ill tell you itll be a great 


Thanksgiving we'll have, with not a thing 
to be thankful for!” 

The big boy was so close to tears that 
out of respect to him his mother said no 
more and soon left the room to busy her- 
self about her household work. 

Two years before, when John was only 
seventeen, he had left the city, and had 
come out into the country and bought 
the small hillside farm that was now their 
only hope of support in this world. 

They had been very poor in the city and 
John had had small advantages of school 
since his mother had worked early and 
late in order to do enough plain sewing 
to keep them from actual want, and it had 
ever been the keen desire of young John’s 
heart to help his mother. Good positions 
for untrained workers are not to be had 
in city or country. Feeling that he could 
not bear to see his mother go through the 
struggle of waiting for him to get on in 
the city, he had begged her to sell their 
tiny home and come out here in the coun- 
try and let him farm. 

The money they had to invest was little, 
and as they were both quite new to the 
ways of the farm they had had something 
of a struggle for the first year. This year, 
though, had been a year of promise, and 
they had both felt that it was to set them 
free of debt and place their feet on the 
upward climb to prosperity. 

Now John’s unlucky accident just at 
harvest time had put their affairs in a 
distressing condition indeed, and it was 
small wonder that big John Greenfield, 
lying helpless and idle on his bed, raved 
at things in general until he was almost 
in a fever. 

“Tt don’t seem right to me,” he said to 
himself, “that a fellow should work so 
hard to take care of his one and only little 
mother and get her up from want and 
hardship to ease and comfort and then 
have such a setback as this. I don’t know 
what kind of a world this is anyway. We 
don’t know much about the country and 
we don’t know our neighbors. Indeed, they 
seem so busy with their own affairs and 
I have been so busy with mine that we 
haven’t had time to get acquainted. Now, 
here I am without anyone in the world 
that I could call on to help me, and the 
doctor says I must lie here for six weeks 
or maybe two months and then when I 
do get up there’s no telling how long be- 
fore I can do a full day’s work.” 

Here the door opened softly and John’s 
dark thoughts were broken into by the 


little mother coming in with a lunch tray , 


to which a clean tray cloth and a sweet 
wild flower added a touch of daintiness. 

“Here’s a good dinner, invalid,” she said, 
teasingly, “and we can be thankful that 
you are not really ill, for a broken leg is 
not like a real sickness that takes away 
your rest and your appetite.” 

“I only wish it would take away some 
of my appetite,” returned John, somewhat 
bitterly, “for with me laid up like this 
there is certain to be little enough to feed 
an appetite with!” 
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“TI think we can get some credit at the 
store, John, if we need it!” his mother 
suggested, quietly. 

“But I hate debt,” groaned John; “I 
wanted so to pay my own way as I went 
along and be in debt to nobody and our 
thanks to nobody but myself!” 

““No man liveth to himself,’ you know, 
son,” Mrs. Greenfield said, softly. “There 
were always debts and debtors in this 
world and always will be. I suppose we 
need it that way so that we can learn to 
love one another. and to serve one an- 
other as we go along.” 

But her sweet philosophy of life made 
little impression on John’s discontent; so 


’ she did not press the subject on his notice. 


—_ 


(To be concluded) 


A VALUABLE FAILURE 
By Leslie E. Dunkin 


IN THE YEAR 1880 a young man, Lewis E. 
Waterman, was selling life insurance pol- 
icies. He soon found the value of having 
the prospective buyer sign on the dotted 
line as soon as he decided to take out a 


) policy. Such a signature had to be writ- 


ten in ink. Accordingly this enterprising 
salesman carried a dip-pen and a bottle 
of ink in his pocket ready for use. 


) Of course, he sometimes got ink on his 


}clothes. This would not do. He could not 
afford to buy new clothes so often, nor 
could he be continually cleaning ink-spots 
from his suit. Whereupon he decided to 
try a recently offered automatic pen. 
Soon one of his prospects agreed to pur- 
chase a large insurance policy. The appli- 
cation blank was promptly prepared and 
Lewis Waterman handed the pen to the 
man, but just as the prospect grasped the 
pen a flood of ink gushed out, smearing 


_ the application and the signer’s hands. He 


became very angry about the inky mess. 
The young salesman apologized and hur- 
ried away to get another application ready; 
but before he returned another insurance 
salesman had captured the business. Be- 
cause of a poor pen Lewis Waterman failed 


_to make the greatly desired sale. 


He was determined to solve the prob- 
lem before him, and before every other 
person who needed pen and ink for 
prompt business transactions. Making use 
of the principles of the laws of capillary 
attraction and atmospheric pressure, he 
jproduced a satisfactory pen. After this 
had been accomplished his friends urged 
him to spend all of his time making and 


selling his new invention. His first factory 


was a kitchen table in a room behind a 


little store in New York City. There he 
achieved great success in his new work, 


which later expanded to a large factory 


3 


and a nation-wide business. 


Like Lewis Waterman, all our ability 


and efforts may be centered upon some- 
thing that appears to be all-important to 


yus. Then unexpected failure may stalk 
‘defiantly across our path. When this time 
‘comes we should not become discouraged 
and quit. A new field may be open to us 
if we are ready for it. God may be using 
‘ithe obstacle in our path to raise us to a 
thigher plane of living and working. No 
matter how big the failure is, it constitutes 
a valuable experience if it pushes us out 
‘to something better—Selected. 
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THE HIGH COST OF 
HUNTING 


By George Ballard Bowers 


SPORTS EXACTING a toll of human life are 
usually short-lived or modified to meet 
public objections. But hunting, the pur- 
suit and killing of wild birds and animals 
appears to be an exception. Hunting ac- 
cidents arouse little public interest for the 
reason, perhaps, that each case is pub- 
lished separately, the appalling annual ag- 
gregate becomes known to but a few 
people. 

The California State Fish and Game 
Commission has published data of the 
hunting accidents of two years, gathered 
principally from newspaper clippings. In 
California twenty-two hunters were killed 
and five wounded in a year, and, in an- 
other year, twelve were killed and eleven 
wounded. The figures are not complete, 
as may have been inferred already, for 
frequently the facts of hunting fatalities 
are suppressed, and, moreover, health 
records seldom describe such fatalities in 
terms that permit their identification. 

Of the thirty-two killed, seven had been 
mistaken for deer. Three deer hunters 
met death while amusing themselves by 
shooting owls, hawks, and other non-game 
birds of economic value to farmers. 


The record of the dead and wounded 
makes no mention of the pain and sorrow 
of the widows and orphans. Nothing is 
said of the damage to agriculture because 
of the killing of thousands of hawks, owls 
and other birds that feed upon mice, rats 
and other pests of the tilled fields, An- 
nually the roadsides, fields and forests are 
strewn with dead birds that served only 
as targets of ruthless and unthinking 
hunters. Compare the food value of the 
annual slaughter of birds and animals to 
the losses of agriculture caused by the de- 
struction of those wild birds and animals 
necessary to preserve nature’s balance! 

If baseball and football had caused 
twenty-two deaths in a single year in any 
state, how long would those games be per- 
mitted? Recently there was a great public 
clamor against boxing because a single 
boxer had been accidentally killed in a 
friendly bout. Millions of lines in the 
press told of the evils of boxing, and many 
measures were proposed throughout the 
United States to mitigate the dangers of 
that sport. But hunting accidents have 
brought no popular clamor for reform. 

Let sport be taken out of the destruc- 
tion of wild life. Men are not permitted 
to cut the trees of our national forests 
except to prevent loss to the state. Then, 
only experts are sent to cut the trees se- 
lected for destruction. Would it not be 
better to inaugurate a similar system when 
it becomes necessary to destroy surplus 
wild birds and animals? That would take 
the sport out of hunting. Unnecessary de- 
struction would be prevented; humane 
methods would be possible. There would 
then be no unnecessary pain to these crea- 
tures.—In Our Dumb Animals. 


Fiour mape from dried sugar-beets is 
being experimented with in France, and 
is said to make excellent bread and cake. 
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DAWN 
By Clement W. Hudson 


A FLOATING Mist over hill and river— 

A soft breeze making the treetops quiver, 

And a pale, gray light in the eastern sky, 

With a star in the west, saying, “Good- 
bye.” 


A rosy flush like the cheeks of a child, 
Or the soft, pink tints of an orchid wild, 
Covers the sky and the waters below 
With a glory only God can bestow. 


Then over the rim of the world there peeps 

The eye of the sun to see who sleeps, 

While the fairies dance in the path he 
makes 

Across the ocean and rivers and lakes. 


Thus comes the dawn—no longer ’tis 
dark— 
Spreading its wings like a flying lark— 
Filling with music the earth and the air 
And driving away the dark and its care. 
—Young People. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Holiday Pudding 


“Two cups steamed and strained pump- 
kin, two-thirds cup steamed currants, one- 
fourth cup sugar, one-fourth cup molasses, 
one teaspoon ground cinnamon, one egg 
well beaten, one and one-half cups milk, 
one-half teaspoon ground ginger, one-half 
teaspoon ground mace, one-fourth teaspoon 
salt, one tablespoon butter. 

“After cooking the pumpkin, there is 
really very little to do to make this most 
delicious holiday dessert. 

“You simply mix the ingredients given, 
pour the mixture into little individual 
molds, well greased, and set them in a pan 
of hot water, and then bake until firm. 
Serve with whipped cream.” 


THE ONE WHO FOLLOWS 


OnE pay an old umbrella-mender 
brought his skeleton frames and tinkering 
tools into the alley at the back of my office. 
As he sat on a box mending the broken 
and torn umbrellas, I noticed that he 
seemed to take unusual pains, testing the 
cloth, carefully measuring and _ strongly 
sewing the covers. Being always inter- 
ested in anyone who does his work well, 
I went over to him. 

“You seem extra careful,” I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied, without stopping his 
work; “I have always tried to do good 
work.” 

“Your customers would not know the 
difference until you were gone,” I sug- 
gested. 

“No, I suppose not.” 

“Do you ever expect to come back?” 

“No.” 

“Then, why need you be so particular?” 

“So that it will be easier for the next 
fellow who comes along,” he answered 
firmly. “If I put on shoddy cloth, or do 
bad work, they will find it out before long, 
and the next mender who comes along 
will get the cold shoulder or the bulldog— 
see?”—Exchange. 
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Christian Workers Needed 


Paul Gives Timely Instruction to All Christian Workers 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I Cor. 3: 10-15; Gal. 6: 6-10. Sunday School Lesson for November 21 


CERTAINLY Pau. is rated as a worker. 
His first years in public work were given 
to supporting and promoting the Jewish 
Church; this he did with commendable 
zeal. His latter years were devoted, with 
even greater diligence, to Christian work. 
His works do follow him; for the whole of 
Christendom refers to his remarkable 
achievements. He did not have a mission- 
ary pattern to follow; for the most part 
he was a missionary trail-blazer. His un- 
willingness to give up when everything 
seemed to go against him marks him as a 
worthy example for any worker who seeks 
to accomplish what is worth while. Paul 
never slighted his work. He did not try 
to cover up flaws. He did not spare him- 
self when the work called on him to en- 
dure hardness. His profound interest in 
the work caused him to give attention to 
other workers. He had sage advice to give 
them. He realized the need for efficient 
workers, and indicated the way to ef- 
ficiency. He had something to say to the 
workers, about the testing of their work, 
and about their continuance at the work. 


Regulated Workers 


Paul believed that his work had been 
according to an absolute law of work. He 
was sure that no work can be well done 
unless this law is obeyed. In writing to 
the Corinthians he did not hesitate to refer 
to himself as the founder of their church. 
This had been possible because God had 
especially endowed him to be an apostle 
and a masterbuilder or architect. But back 
of this was God, to Whom he gave all 
credit. In fact, the planning was of God. 
Paul had followed the plans. He had 
stressed the foundation, though this was 
nothing other than Jesus Christ. So the 
work Paul did was in accord with the 
foundation. He accepted the foundation as 
final and showed no disposition to alter it. 
But the work of the church at Corinth 
was still going on, after Paul had gone 
elsewhere. The workers were to be reg- 
ulated by the character of the foundation. 
Nothing but suitable materials were to be 
used, and only the best quality of work- 
manship was to be tolerated. No worker 
for the church was to assume too much 
for his own wisdom and ability. It was 
noted that some builders selected only the 
best materials, while others were indifferent 
about their quality. Some were unwilling 
to build something cheap, while others 
rushed the work and used what was easiest 
to secure. Christian work is a serious 
matter. It is based on Christ as the foun- 
dation. It is a superstructure for use, and 
it must be good and useful all through; it 
must be more than an outward show. 


Tested Work 


Christian work does not escape testings. 
In fact, it is most severely tested. Paul 
used the figure of a burning fire that con- 
sumed everything that is burnable. At the 
same time the fire is a purifier, destroying 
the worthless; the workman is judged by 


what remains. In fact, it is on this scale 
that he is paid off. Only the good, the en- 
during, the useful helps his credit. What 
a waste it is to the worker if what he has 
produced, or built, has no quality of per- 
manence. More than that, the sincerity of 
his workmanship is tested. Good material 
poorly used does not make a good build- 
ing. Christian workers have such excep- 
tionally flawless material to use, that the 
shame is all the greater if they have not 
worked accurately, diligently, and faith- 
fully. These rules for Christian workers 
are not too exacting. The plans are not 
too hard to follow. The materials are not 
too hard to get. The details are specific 
enough and plain enough so that any 
Christian can do a creditable piece of 
work, if he obeys the rules. Paul had 
about the same instruction for the Gala- 
tians. He turned from the figure of build- 
ing to that of teaching. Here, too, the same 
law of work must obtain. The workers 
must be faithful and those who are served 
must be fair with those who serve them. 
The teacher-pupil relation was looked at 
by Paul. There must be mutual worthiness 
—teacher worthy of support and pupil 
willing to support. Paul may have referred 
in part to financial support, but he meant 
more than that. Then Paul changed his 
line of thinking. He put the worker in 
God’s presence, calling on him to stick to 
the straight path, not be led astray or de- 
ceived. He must remember that God 
abides the same, and that only harm came 
from mocking, or turning up the nose at, 
God. God’s law always works out. It does 
not change. In nature this law was illus- 
trated by sowing and reaping. So the 
Christian worker may exalt the lower 
nature of himself or the spiritual nature. 
He may serve one or the other, sow in 


THINK OF THESE 


CHRISTIAN WORK is taxing; but what God 
requires is never beyond our strength. 


To have the approval of man and of 
God, a Christian’s work must stand up un- 
der severe tests, many of them. 


For many Christian workers the most 
satisfying pay is in the consciousness of 
doing it all for God. 


Unless the Church has Jesus Christ as 
its foundation it cannot stand. 


Each worthy Christian is willing to have 
his work tested. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


November 15-21 


M. The Christian a Builder. I Cor. 3: 10-15. 
T. Sowing and Reaping. Galatians 6: 6-10. 

W. True Riches. I Timothy 6: 11-21. 

Th. The Workers’ Reward. John 4: 32-38. 

F. The Works of God. John 6: 26-35. 

. The Greater Work. John 14: 11-14. 
Spiritual Service. Romans 12: 1-8. 
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one or the other. But he will reap what 
he sows. 


Continued Working 

But when may the Christian worker 
stop? With this round of work must come 
weariness. The harvest seems long de- 
layed. There is much work before any 
reward comes. So we are prone to think. 
Nevertheless, Paul cautioned against being 
weary in well doing. He assured the work- 


ers that in God’s good time there would - 


be reaping for those who did not give up 
but continued working. The need for 
Christian workers is well known. We 
wonder if there is a greater classification 
in which to share than Christian workers. 
Paul’s instruction is timely. His rules for 
Christian workers must stand. There is 
no way of working to please God except 
by these rules. 


ACCEPTING A LEADER 


Jesus sar, “Follow me,” and thus set — 


Himself ahead as a leader. This was not 
based on any false claim by Him nor did 
it suggest a venturesome exploration. He 
knew what He was suggesting, and those 
who have followed Him have never been 
led except to their protection and welfare. 
The kind of leader determines what hap- 


pens as people are led. Jesus is the kind | 


of leader who has the authority and the 
power to determine what happens. As far 


as we have learned, none has ever been | 


disappointed in Him as a leader, if there has 
been a wholehearted acceptance of Him 
and an unwavering following of Him. But 
the start must be the acceptance of Jesus 
as leader. 

Are we doing this? Can we do this? 
There may be difficulties in taking Jesus 
as our leader. To do so means singling 
Him out as the best and setting aside all 
others. To attempt this is not easy. There 
is much clamor about other leaders. Peo- 
ple are flocking after other leaders than 
Jesus, and they are loud in praise of their 
leaders. But unless Jesus be in the lead 
there is no reaching the high and safe 
ideal which God has revealed. But it takes 
courage as well as conviction to stand out 
as a follower of Jesus, when many are 
ignoring Him and following other leaders. 

It may be said that Jesus was such an 
outstanding leader in His day that it was 
not hard for the disciples to follow Him. 
But just the opposite was true. Jesus was 
a nobody then. He had no standing in 
church or state. He swayed no power in 
society or trade. What He taught was re- 
garded by most as revolutionary. It took 
courage to follow Him. There was no 
record of reward for those who had fol- 
lowed Him. There was no history back of 
Him on which to base even a hope that 
it would turn out well to follow Him. It 
was all a venture, and to many it seemed 
no better than a foolish, uncertain quest 
for something of which nobody could be 
sure. In spite of the hindrances to accept- 
ing Jesus as leader now, there is far more 
encouragement and assurance about it for 
us than the early disciples of Jesus had. 
If they could and did accept Jesus as 
leader, why should not we? It turned out 
well for them ultimately; will it not do 
likewise for us? 


—) 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


MISSIONS IN MANY 
TONGUES 


Lesson: Acts 2: 5-12 


THERE IS A POEM by Walt Whitman called 
“Salute to the World” and quoted by Dr. 
Patton in “The Business of Missions.” He 
names almost all the races of the world, 
adding vivid descriptions of the peculiar- 
ities of each, then closes with these lines, 


“Toward you all, in America’s name 
I raise high the perpendicular hand, 
I make the signal.” 


(If “The Business of Missions” is avail- 
able, this poem on page 12 should be read 
in full.) Of course this poem was written 
long before there were Nazi or Communist 
salutes. Nor would Walt Whitman be 
classified among the enthusiasts for Chris- 
tian missions, but his gesture of friend- 
ship to the world is essentially Christian. 
Christianity, if true to Christ, must have 
the international viewpoint. It cannot be 
crowded into any little, narrow racial 
boundaries. In the missionary command 
of Jesus, every word is important. We 


‘must not miss the emphasis to be placed 


on the word “all.” “Go ye into all the 
world” gives us a measure of the inclu- 
siveness of the program of Christ. 


Languages and Division 

The story of the Tower of Babel, found 
in the first verses of Genesis 11, lays the 
origin of variety in tongues to the sin of 
men. Because men did not believe God’s 
promise that He would not send another 
flood, they began a great tower, which 
would be a sign of their power and might, 
and would serve as a place of safety in™ 
case another flood should come. They 
called this Bab-el which means Gate of 
God. As the story goes, their presumption 
and unbelief led God to throw confusion 
into their ranks by making them unable 
to understand each other. And the tower 
was never finished. Babel became the word 
meaning confusion instead of the Gate of 
God. The families scattered according to 


-) their various languages. The differences 


in language became a mark of division in 
the human race. However accoutr.ced for, 
we recognize today that language differ- 
ences are a tremendously divisive in- 
fluence in the world. And in spite of ef- 
forts to create some universal language 
that would be understood everywhere, 
such as Esperanto, language barriers re- 
main to defeat the brotherhood of man. 
Christianity dare not restrict itself to any 
language. It must be a Gospel of Many 
Tongues. 


Original Tongues of the Bible 
We must remember that our Bible was 
written in more than one tongue. Hebrew 
and Greek are the two languages in which 


most of the Bible was written. Unless the 


Bible had been translated in the tongue 
we understand, we would not be able to 
read it. We recall the good old mother 


who insisted that God spoke German and 
proved it by getting down her well-worn 
German Bible and pointing to Genesis 
3:9: “Und Gott der Herr rief (called) 
Adam, und sprach (said) zu ihm: Wo bist 
du?” “See,” she said, “God did not say: 
‘Where are you?’ but ‘Wo bist du?’ He 
talked German!” We may laugh at sim- 
plicity like that, but the fact remains that 
we like to think of our Bible as possessed 
in some strange way by our language. 

Great service has been done to us by 
the translators. Their task is heroic to say 
the least. Words are very difficult to du- 
plicate with every shade of meaning in an- 
other language. Yet this translation must 
be done, if Christianity is to spread. The 
Christian Church should not rest until 
every nation can read and hear the Gospel 
in its own tongue. When Jesus says, 
“Come unto me,” He must be understood 
by every man in every nation. It is the 
right of every child of God to become ac- 
quainted with his Father, and to be able 
to commune with Him. To make this pos- 
sible we must have a Bible for every 
tongue. 

The Pentecost Lesson 

The miracle by which people of many 
races could understand the preaching of 
the apostles on Pentecost is more than a 
challenge to our wonderment. It should 
have taught the apostles that the Gospel 
was destined to be preached in all lan- 
guages. Some of them needed further 
lessons, as in the case of Peter and the 
vision of the sheet let down from heaven 
with its clean and unclean animals. Look- 
ing back across the centuries it seems im- 
possible that we should fail to understand 
this same truth. A man has a right to hear 
the Gospel in the language he understands. 

Even in our day language concerns have 
been a hampering factor in the growth of 
our Church. One of the major causes of 
a divided Lutheranism in America is the 
language question. If you go back to the 
early days of American Lutheranism you 

nd this same question arising to drive 
thousands upon thousands of young folks 
out of the Church of their fathers, many 
to be lost to the Church forever. If the 
Gospel is true it can be expressed in any 
language and should be expressed in every 
language. The work of the Bible Societies 
in translating the Bible, is a work of God. 
In 121 years since the organization of the 
American Bible Society, it has put into 
circulation nearly 300,000,000 volumes of 
Scripture, printed in 972 languages and 
dialects. The miracle of Pentecost is still 
being enacted. 


The World Map 


If a dot were placed at every place on 
the world’s map where there was a church 
or mission station it would give us a most 
encouraging picture of missionary prog- 
ress. In war-torn China there would be 
at least ten thousand dots. There are very 
few lands today where there are no mis- 
sionaries. Even in lands where ‘open 
preaching of the Gospel is denied, there 


are heroic souls who feel the call of Christ 
to tell of His love. “In rapid succession 
the modern Church has entered India, 
South Africa, Polynesia, West Africa, 
Burma, China, British Guiana, Ceylon, 
Western India, Java, Siam, Mauritius, 
Madagascar, Turkey, Persia, the Sandwich 
Islands, Sumatra, Borneo, Egypt, Japan, 
Central Africa, Korea and Latin America.” 
Our own United Lutheran Church is at 
work in Latin America, India, Africa, 
China and Japan. Here in North America 
our Mission Board reports work among the 
following peoples: German, Finnish, Slovak, 
Hungarian-W endish, Lettish-Esthonian, 
Lithuanian, Scandinavian, Italian, and 
Jewish. 


“We thank Thee that Thy Church unsleep- 
ing 
While earth rolls onward into light, 
Through all the world her watch is 
keeping, 
And rests not now by day or night. 


“As o’er each continent and island 
The dawn leads on another day, 
The voice of prayer is never silent, 

Nor dies the strain of praise away. 


“The sun, that bids us rest, is waking 
Our brethren ’neath the Western sky, 
And hour by hour fresh lips are making 
Thy wondrous doings heard on high.” 
—John Ellerton. 


The Unselfish Purpose 


“For Ourselves Alone” would do for the 
motto of many organizations, fraternal and 
otherwise. It will not do for the Church 
of Christ. The business of the Church is 
not to extend the dominion of “our flag” 
or the number of people speaking “our 
language.” It is to win every man to 
Christ. When we think of the tremendous 
investments we make each year in build- 
ing finer churches and providing for their 
beauty and comfort we may question 
whether we do have the world vision. Dr. 
Johnston Ross told of the incident that 
made his interest in missions more intense 
and sacrificial. He was standing with Dr. 
John MacNeill watching the pomp and 
ceremony with which the National Church 
of Scotland was opening. The king sends 
a lord high commissioner, and there is a 
great parade, milk-white horses to draw 
the carriage of the moderator and the like. 
Turning to Dr. MacNeill he said, “John, 
what do you think Jesus Christ thinks of 
this?” He did not reply for the moment, 
then, with his eyes full of tears he an- 
swered, lapsing into Sotch, “He's thinkin’ 
naethin’ ava’; He’s ower thring!” meaning, 
“He’s thinking nothing at all of it, He’s 
too busy.” If we follow the Lord’s busi- 
ness we will be too busy winning the world 
to be too much concerned with things that 
only minister to us. 

* * * *x 


To Leavers: Topic date, November 28. 
Next topic, Peace Movements. 
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In His Holy Temple 


Services of Worship for the Church 
School. By Ruth Irwen Rex. Morehouse 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Pages 128. Price, $1.25. 


For five years the author has been ex- 
perimenting in two church schools in pre- 
paring services of worship adapted for the 
worship of children. This book presents 
the result. It has the background of the 
rich liturgical inheritance and practice of 
the Episcopal Church. The services are 
arranged to meet the increased knowledge 
of child psychology and to help meet the 
needed worship experience of children. 
Building worship programs have seized the 
imagination and skill of many these days, 
but not all such programs are distinctively 
suited for the church school; many of them 
seem as well, or better, fitted for a secular 
organization. Not so the programs in this 
book; they are Scriptural, Christian. The 
services herein outlined are in two groups, 
one for older children and the other for 
primary children. It is our conviction that 
a study of this book will be suggestive and 
steadying for leaders of children who un- 
dertake the difficult and exacting task of 
preparing a real service of worship for 


children. D. Burt Smiru. 


The Red Stocking and Other 
Christmas Stories 


By Margaret W. Eggleston. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Price, $1.50. 


Just in time! This book is heartily 
recommended and will be most welcome 
to those who are looking for Christmas 
stories to tell at home, in school, or in 
church school. The author's reputation as 
a story-teller has been established by the 
success of her former stories, and this new 
collection certainly meets her high stand- 
ard. Only two in this book have been 
published before. This volume contains 
twenty short, charming, true stories that 
are most appropriate to Christmas, the 
season of love and unselfish service. Many 
of them relate actual experiences in the 
parishes where the author lived and 
worked, and others have been told to her 
by friends. There are stories for all ages, 
stories of love, sacrifice, unselfishness, of 
problems, of victory over temptation, and 
of service for others—stories that will ap- 
peal to and challenge youth. 

M. G. Horn. 


Great Sermons on World Peace 


Compiled by James Gilchrist Lawson. 
1937. Round Table Press, Inc., New York. 
Pages 200. Price, $2.00. 


Some of the greatest preachers (twelve 
of them, British and American, Jewish and 
Christian) of our day are represented in 
this book. The selections have been made 
by the compiler, who is known as the 
Founder of the World Peace Union. 


It is filled with many stimulating sen- 
tences and phrases. Dr. Joseph Fort New- 
ton speaks of the “red hell of war” in his 
sermon written this year and entitled, 
“Where is Christmas?” Dr. Harold Paul 
Sloan, editor of The Christian Advocate, 
talks on war as an “unspeakable horror.” 
Facts and figures are given throughout 
the book which may be used widely. After 
reading this volume one is convinced that 
war and poverty in our generation are 
more closely related than people realize. 

Dr. William Edward Biederwolf writes 
of what the next war will be like. Poison 
gases of so potent a nature are now avail- 
able that two airplanes in a single night 
could destroy New York City. General 
Ross said in the House of Commons that 
two pounds of “thermite” would destroy 
any city by fire. It generates 2,000 degrees 
of heat and can of course pierce iron and 
steel. If a man comes into contact with 
three drops of “lewisite” he is a dead 
man. We had better pray for peace! 

Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick said, “I hate 
war,” in a sermon which he wrote in 1932 
and which is a selection for this book. 
Three years later President Roosevelt used 
the same phrase. In an appendix of con- 
siderable value we find a few of the Pres- 
ident’s remarkable statements. Another 
valuable appendix is included which gives 
the addresses and names of the leading 
organizations working for peace, as well 
as the names of their executive officers. . 

This book will be valuable to all think- 
ing people. Pastors as well as people need 
it; army chaplains might profit tremen- 
dously; little children and young people of 
twenty (1917) need the spiritual insight 
back of it. Leaders of the church should 
face the implications of the thinking of a 
young man from Oklahoma who was asked 
to join a Bible class before going out to 
murder his felowmen. Let me assure you 
that youll find it interesting! 

ALLEN CLAY LAMBERT. 


The Children’s Art Book 


By Geoffrey Holme. The Studio Pub- 
lications, Inc., New York. Pages 96. Size 
10 x 7% inches. Price, $2.50. 


“Ours is a very busy world,” declares 
the author of this book. “For many of us, 
especially those who live in large cities— 
it is frequently both grim and drab. We 
spend our time fighting for existence in 
an atmosphere of noise and bustle and 
bricks and mortar, shut off from sun, light, 
air and natural life. Art, and the love of 
it, can bring a great deal of joy and hap- 
piness into living under such conditions.” 

This book is admirably adapted to in- 
troduce children to the joy art can yield. 
It contains a well-selected collection of 
modern pictures, finely reproduced, some 
of which are in colors. Each plate is ac- 
companied by comments that enable a 
child to appreciate the picture and to learn 
some of the fundamentals of art. Adults, 
also, will enjoy both pictures and text. 
They are not “childish” in value. 

Rotanp G. Bortz. 
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Swords or Plowshares? 


By Earl Cranston, Ph.D. 1937. The 
Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. Pages 256, with Index. Price, 
$2.00. 


Professor Cranston has had a very wide 
experience as a teacher and preacher, not 
the least valuable of which was his two 
terms of two years each as a missionary 
in China. He dedicates his book to Clif- 
ford Stubbs, modern martyr, about whom 
he writes and in whose steps many Chris- 
tians will need to follow if anything is to 
happen to war. 

The conflict of true religion with war 
has its roots grounded deeply in the sub- 
soil of past history, especially in that of 
the Orient, from which area all religion 
of note has grown. Micah, Euripides, Lao 
Tsu, Confucius, and others flow past in 
rapid succession as actors in this mighty 
drama. Euripides, the Shakespeare of the 
fifth century B. C., “opposed the military 
party” of his day and “showed that the 
conqueror became as miserable as the 
conquered, and more debased.” Evidently 
the effects of war are changeless. 

The book reveals the spirit of Christ in 
an all too short section in which it also 
deals with Paul. For those who may be 
discouraged in the spiritual warfare within, 
the writer quotes the very timely words 
of the Master: “Be of good cheer; I have 
overcome the world.” 

For the guidance of modern statesmen, 
religious and otherwise, the author quotes 
the thought of the French scholar Crucé, 
who had a practical insight into the war 
situation. Crucé considered religious wars 
a sham before God... . Imperialistic wars 
are a deceit, for ‘it is more difficult to keep 
a province than subjugate it.’” He points 
out Jeremy Bentham’s “fourteen propo- 
sitions” of 1786-9. Immanuel Kant’s im- 
portance on this subject is clearly re- 
vealed. 

The great American thinkers who 
founded this country were unanimous in 
their condemnation of war. Franklin 
thought it was “folly”; Washington called 
it a “plague”; Jefferson said that it is “the 
greatest scourge of mankind.” There are 
some people who are of the opinion that 
wars are a blessing. 

Dr. Cranston’s special field is history, 
and he concludes in a stimulating fashion 
that “the United States is not debtor to 
the war system, but the war system’s ac- 
count with the United States stands plainly 
in the red.” Better than that, he has set 
forth his reasons for so thinking. 

Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., prophesied 
brilliantly in 1917: “There isn’t any such 
thing as a war for democracy. And all 
real democracies wiil suffer just as deeply 
and notably as the boys in the trenches.” 
How true that has been we are just com- 
ing to realize! Clarence K. Streit of the 
New York Times wrote from Geneva: 
“Men can establish law around this planet. 
They will do it one day. The question is 
whether our generation will do it, whether 
we shall push it on or push back into 
Dark Ages.” 

The least that we can do about this 


business is read about it and study about 


it. This book is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the subject of peace and war. 
ALLen Ciay LAMBERT. 
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) WOMEN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 5) 


ealled upon to render full service—of 
“hand, of heart, of mind. That includes 

using the talents of originality and in- 
_itiative. There is no constitutional evi- 

dence that the Missionary Society can or 

should initiate any plans except for its 

own promotion. That such initiative has 

operated there can be no doubt. Of it con- 
F spicuous examples are the Training School 
for Girls at Konnarock, Va., and the 
School for Girls in Kumamoto, Japan. The 
Missionary Society is a service agency in 
the most practical way. It reveals in some 
degree the talents of the Marys and 
Marthas which the Church might claim 
for our Lord. 


a eel 


A Spiritual Power 

The Missionary Society is a spiritual 
force. Small or large as the group may 
' be in a given parish, it is a praying group. 
The intercessory prayers that have as- 
cended to the Throne for specific blessings 
have helped hold discouraged pastors and 
worn missionaries in their God-given 
tasks. Never better than today can we 
realize the dependence of all Christian 
work upon the sincere prayer of indi- 
. viduals and of groups. The persecuted in 
\ Russia, the helpless in the Ukraine, the 
harassed in Germany, the frightened in 
China, the bewildered in Japan, the needy 
in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the dis- 
couraged in the States, ministers and mis- 
sionaries, pastor and people, are sustained 
by this corporate praying. For these in- 
timate missionary circles there is a pre- 
cious time of worship. There is new com- 
fort in scripture, in collect, in prayer. 
There is a period of refreshment and re- 
dedication to daily tasks. Stewardship of 
self and time and money takes on reality. 
Even the names of money gifts—Self-de- 
nial, Thank Offering—reveal not only per- 
sonalizing but spiritualizing. A clearer 
concept of missions evolves. No longer 
American or Foreign Missions. Where 
Christ is known, loved, trusted, and ac- 
cepted as Saviour—there is home land. 
Where He is a stranger or banished or 
mocked—there is foreign land. No longer 
the missions of our Church, but the mis- 
sion of our Church. We concern ourselves 
not only with our favorite missionary 
‘project but with our mission as Church 
‘women. Preaching and teaching the Gos- 
pel is not just lip service. In family, in 
social circle, in congregation, in com- 
munity we demonstrate the unique qual- 
ity and supremacy of Christian living. “Go 
ye therefore” ... “and lo, I am with you 
alway,” translates itself into new impera- 

“tives and sustaining comfort. 


An Enrichment of Life 


The Missionary Society is an expanding 
vexperience. That truth is most easily ap- 
‘prehended as we find kinship with Liberia 
‘through a Margaret Stewart, with Japan 
‘through a Eiko Yonemura, with Puerto 
‘Rico through a Carmen Villarini, or with 
China through a Charlotte Kao. The truth 
“is demonstrable also as interdenomina- 
‘tional relationships unfold. As a con- 
stituent part of the Council of Women for 
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Home Missions, we have a part in serving 
the homeless workers of our country. With 
women of other churches in this country 
and in Great Britain we have a part in 
providing college education for women in 
India—at the Medical School in Vellore, 
at the Liberal Arts College in Madras, and 
at St. Christopher’s Teacher Training 
College. 

This expanding experience makes us a 
part of the past as well as of the present. 
We live again in the first Lutheran mis- 
sionary, Baron Von Weltz, who in 1666 
devoted his fortune and himself to Christ 
in Dutch Guiana. We know in the bril- 
liant Ziegenbalg the first Protestant mis- 
sionary in India, the forerunner of the 
great Christian community in that coun- 
try. We belong to the thousands of Prot- 
estant believers who in the peak year 1929 
contributed almost $60,000,000 a year in 
supporting over 30,000 missionaries in non- 
Christian lands. 

Very near to us today are the women 
of the Japanese Lutheran Church who 
have just had their seventh missionary 
convention. Inspiring and maybe puzzling 
are our sisters, the women of the Lu- 
theran Church in India—a few of them 
leaders in civic and educational circles, 
as well as in Christian circles. Bible 
women, nurses, doctors, teachers they are: 
and thought worthy to represent their 
congregations in synod meetings of the 
Andhra Lutheran Church. And one of 
them, on the faculty of Madras Christian 
College for Women, has been designated 
as one of the delegates to the International 
Missionary Convention in 1938. For that 
great gathering we are uniting now in our 
prayers as some of us did for its fore- 
runner, the Edinburgh Conference in 1910, 
and more of us did for the unforgettable 
Conference in Jerusalem in 1928. The 
Missionary Society knows itself to be a 
part of the world Christian community 
with the resulting obligations in a world 
which is now so discouragingly torn by 
hatred and war. 


What is This ProgramP 


This program of ours? What is it? The 
program of a Christian fellowship is not a 
map. It is not a mathematical plan for 
an edifice which must stand against pre- 
dictable strains and stresses. It is not a 
blueprint. The program of Christian fel- 
lowship is a great window in a vast cathe- 
dral. The worshiper notes first the soar- 
ing proportions of the lancets. Then she 
loses herself in the luminous colors. The 
dominating blue, the rich ruby, the har- 
monizing violet, green, orange are all ar- 
ranged in an emotional pattern. As she 
draws closer she becomes conscious of 
tier after tier of jeweled brilliance made 
up of many minute fragments of color, 
each one useless unless properly placed 
in the detailed pattern. Gradually she 
senses that the multitudinous colors and 
shapes are telling a story of creation, of 
apostles, of saints, of salvation, of glory— 
that all the symbols and all the scenes 
center in the figure of the uplifted tri- 
umphant Christ. And as she gazes in won- 
der the sun pours new light into the 
window and into her soul. But to sense 
the meaning and truth in the divine 
beauty of that window, the worshiper must 
be inside the cathedral! 
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NEW CHRISTMAS 
GREETING FOLDERS 


Especia’ly for Pastors, Sunday School 
Superintendents, and Teachers 
With Envelopes Executed in Colors 


These four French-fold folders are made up 
with designs, sentiments and Scripture 
verses making them esvecially suitable for 
pastors and church workers to send to their 
groups. 
Size, 4 x 5 inches. Price, 5 cents each; 
40 cents a dozen; $2.50 a hundred, 


J eaginis 
foreclings 


No. X94. Designs, inside and out, in red 
and gray, with silver right edge. Message: 
“May all the brightness of His grace re- 
vealed on Christmas Day light up your 
heart with happiness and peace in every 
way; and may the day its gladness lend to 
New Year from.its start to end.’ Text: “His 
name shall be called The Prince of Peace.” 

No. X95. Designs, inside and out, in b!ue 
and silver. Message: ‘May He who by the 
Star of the East led the Wise Men to Beth- 
lehem give you the light and joy of a 
blessed Christmastide.” Text: ‘‘Un‘o you is 
born this day in the city of David a 
Saviour.” 


a ss pasteles 


No. X96. Designs, inside and out, green 
and silver. Message: ‘““May the joys of 
Christmas make your life richer and hap- 
pier and shower abundant blessings upon 
your New Year.” Text: “Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy.” 


No. X97. Designs, inside and out, red, sil- 
ver and gray. Message: ‘Blessings be yours 
this Christmas morn on which the Prince 
of Peace was born, Blessings that love and 
gladness send, Blessings that grow and never 
end.” Text: “Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


UNUSUALLY FINE WEATHER, with the ex- 
ception of snow and rain, greeted us in 
Chicago, in central and in southern Illinois, 
from October 20 to 28. We visited that 
section of the country as the representa- 
tive of the United Lutheran Church at the 
seven group meetings held in the interest 
of the 

Plan of Promotion 


authorized by the Church at its conven- 
tion in Columbus in October 1936. More 
than 250 such group meetings were held 
in all sections of the United States and 
Canada. The same program obtained at 
all the meetings, namely: 1. Opening and 
Closing Devotions, by group pastors. 2. 
Statement of the Purpose of the Plan of 
Promotion and the Group Meetings, by 
the convener. 3. The Passions of the 
Church Missions, Education, Merciful 
Works, by the U. L. C. A. representative. 
4. A Program for the Parish—Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons, Every Member 
Visitation and Duplex Envelope, by a 
group pastor. 5.’ Forward Together—the 
Congregation, the Synod, the U. L. C. A., 
the World Convention, by a group pastor. 

Discussions followed the first and second 
addresses. An offering was taken. The 
meetings lasted two hours, and aimed to 
reach the officers and teachers of the 3,967 
congregations in the U. L. C. A. and 
through them the 1,558,000 baptized mem- 
bers, who are led by the 3,487 pastors. 

The Plan of Promotion is “The Church’s 
effort to arouse the active interest of her 
own people in her faith and her life and 
her work.” It is the first real attempt of 
the Church to interest and inform all her 
members on a national and international 
scale... . The meetings were quite well 
attended and the discussions at times were 
animated. The addresses, informational 
and inspirational, were of an unusually 
high order. Interest and seriousness per- 
vaded the meetings. Literature was dis- 
tributed. Those present were asked to sign 
cards designating their occupations, and 
their offices in the local congregations; 
also to write their reactions to these meet- 
ings on the reverse side of the card. There 
were some very “interesting” reactions, 
pro and con, mostly pro, some con, which 
latter were, however, in the main, con- 
structive. The consensus of opinion seemed 
to be that the pastor is the key to the en- 
tire situation. If he continues to inform 
and to inspire, the members will follow 
and work out the program. There was in 
the main an optimistic and happy note. 
I feel certain that this laudable attempt 
will result in a more intelligent, enthu- 
siastic, and active membership—f followed 
up by pastor and people. “Let us not be 
weary in well doing for in due season we 
shall reap if we faint not.” Gal. 6: 9. 


The Illinois Synod 


This growing body dates back to 1851, 
although as a merged synod of the U. L. 
C. A. it is but eighteen years old. It stands 
sixth in the number of ministers, 158, 
among the thirty-four synods; and in con- 
gregations it is tenth, tying with the Mary- 
land Synod in counting 129. Its 66,875 bap- 
tized members give it seventh place; its 
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46,552 confirmed, eighth; and its 31,544 
communing, eighth. Its members subscribe 
to 783 official Church papers, while eight 
synods subscribe to more. 

The synod supports a president, a field 
missionary, ministerial students, and is in- 
terested in the Theological Seminary at 
Maywood (Chicago), Carthage College, 
and Nachusa Orphans’ Home. Its acting 
president is the Rev. Dr. Armin G. Weng 
of Elgin, who succeeded the late lamented 
President Roy G. Catlin. The synod is 
divided into four conferences—the Chi- 
cago, Northern, Central, Southern. 


The Itinerary 

This was a continuous joy! It began in 
North Austin Church, Chicago, when, after 
a pleasant journey from Philadelphia we 
were cordially welcomed in the Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago, and were soon in the bosom 
of the Otterbein family. After supper and 
devotions we addressed the ninety-eight 
catechumens under instruction and later 
congratulated the 600 worshipers at the 
mid-week evening service on the recent 
celebration of the seventeenth anniversary 
of the congregation’s beginnings, wonder- 
ful growth, history, and achievements. The 
fifty-seven charter members have increased 
to 3,815 confirmed, and 3,140 communing, 
the largest communing membership of any 
congregation in the U. L. C. A. There are 
5,625 baptized members, and its Sunday 
schools of 1,800 members (originally fifty- 
two), fills four former dwellings and the 
church basement on a Sunday morning. 
Three successive services are held in the 
church auditorium fifty-two Sundays in 
the year at 8.30, 9.45 and 11.00 o’clock. 
The maximum seating capacity of the 
church is 1,200. Dr. Otterbein ascribes the 
phenomenal growth to the grace of God 
—the Family Altar in three-fourths of the 
members’ homes—every man a worker. 


Onward 


Our itinerary took us to four groups in 
the Central, and to three in the Southern 
Conference, beginning Thursday, October 
21, and ending October 28. Our first hos- 
pitable hosts were the Rev. and Mrs. F. R. 
Ludwig of Mt. Pulaski, who for four days 
royally entertained us. Mr. Ludwig, 
through the good offices of the Mayor, who 
is a member of his church, had the train 
stopped for me at Mt. Pulaski; and his 
faithful Chevrolet took us many miles to 
the four group meetings. Mt. Pulaski was 
headquarters. Pastor Ludwig was the con- 
vener at the four meetings in the Central 
Conference; Mr. R. C. Appleman, a prom- 
inent layman in the First Church, Decatur, 
had the second address; and the Rey. Dr. 
D. P. Bair, pastor of Grace Church, Cham- 
paign, and student pastor at the State 
University there, delivered the closing 
address. 

We four speakers and the Rev. C. I. 
Empson, pastor of the First Church, 
Decatur, and president of the Central Con- 
ference, began the itinerary at Meredosia, 
ninety miles from Mt. Pulaski in St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. W. A. Hallen pastor. We 
made the trip in two hours. On the way 
home we stopped in Jackson for a “bite” 
at 1.00 A. M. and we got home and into 
our welcome beds at 2.15 A. M. The Rev. 
Dr. I. W. Bingaman, ex-acting president 
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of Carthage College, and the Rev. K. B. 
Neuman had the devotions, and 120 at- 
tended. 

Grace Church, Peoria, the Rev. W. I. 
Wilson pastor, sixty miles distant from Mt. 
Pulaski, was our second meeting place; 
eighty-one being present. The furnace in 
Grace Church refusing to function at the 
last moment, the Congregational Church 
kindly opened its doors to us. The Revs. 
L. J. Powell and F. L. Schreckenberg had 
the devotions. 

Saturday was a day of rest, though we 
were as busy as usual. On Sunday we 
were greeted by the first snow of the sea- 
son. We also addressed St. John’s Sunday 
school, at Mt. Pulaski, and preached to 
an attentive congregation. At 2.45 P. M. 
the group meeting was held in First 
Church, Decatur, twenty-five miles dis- 
tant, President C. I. Empson pastor, 113 
present. The Revs. W. N. King and W. W. 
Roth had the services. At 7.00 P. M. it was 
a pleasure to address the Luther League 
in First Church. Mr. and Mrs. G. A. 
Pauchert of Decatur were our hospitable 
hosts, and very kindly showed us the 
sights in the city and environs. 

Monday P. M. saw us four at Hillsboro, 
sixty miles south of Decatur, where in St. 
Paul’s Church, Ezra Keller, D.D., has been 
the able pastor for forty-five years, and he 
and his beloved helpmeet are as young and 
energetic as ever. The Rev. E. J. Johnson 
had the devotions. The Ladies’ Aid of St. 
Paul’s was renovating the parsonage and 
Dr. Keller entertained me at the hotel. 

On the morrow we left the confines of 
the Central Conference and its many kind 
friends, and Dr. Keller and Mr. Pinkerton, 
one of his active members, drove me to 
Greenville, Ill., twenty-five miles south- 
ward, where the Rev. L. H. Grimes of Cen- 
tralia met me and brought me to the par- 
sonage of Redeemer Church. Here his 
estimable wife, graduate of Rock Island 
College, served a delicious supper. The 
meeting in Redeemer Church was attended 
by eighty-six persons. Pastor Grimes pre- 
sided and conducted the devotions. The 
Rev. R. O. Zumstein had the second ad- 
dress and the Rev. Paul Bollman con- 
cluded. Mrs. Ida Sanders of Vandalia and 
Mr. E. G. Ross of Centralia led the dis- 
cussions. 

The second group meeting in the South- 
ern Conference was held in Jonesboro, 
where the energetic C. S. Powell is pastor 
of Salem Church. He met us at the train, 
we had a bountiful supper, and in the eve- 
ning we spoke to 150 persons. Mr. Powell 
presided and had the first talk. The Rev. 
W. A. Boatman had the second address, 
and the Rev. Dr. George Beiswanger spoke 
on “Forward Together.” The Revs. R. G. 
Reichmann and the Rev. P. T. Hersch led 
the interesting discussions. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rixleben, prominent members, gave me a 


warm reception to their delightful home; 


for breakfast served fried chicken and 
biscuit with the trimmings, and after 
family worship, Pastor Powell took us in 
hand, and later to the train, which at 4.42 
landed us in St. Louis. The Rev. S. A. 
Hamrick met us, showed us Concordia 
Seminary and other interesting sights, and 
brought me to his home where we met 
Mrs. Hamrick and Sammy, five years old, 
at the supper table. 

Our final group meeting was held in 
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beautiful Reen Memorial Church, the Rev. 
Dr. T. B. Uber the happy pastor. There 


are six U. L. C. A. and thirty-three other 


Lutheran churches in this hot, smoky, in- 
teresting city of 875,000 growing popula- 
tion. 

The Rev. T. B. Hersch and the Augus- 
tana Synod pastor had the devotions. Dr. 


‘Uber presided and explained the Promo- 
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tion Plan. Pastor Hamrick had the sec- 
ond address; the Rev. A. L. Grewe the 
third. There were 126 present and the dis- 
eussion was animated. 

Mine hosts, the Hamricks, took me to 
the station for the 12.30 night train to 
Philadelphia. I was soon in my berth, and 
speedily lost in refreshing slumber. 


PROMOTIONAL GROUP 
MEETINGS IN CANADA 


Reported by the Rey. W. H. Knauff 


VERY ENTHUSIASTICALLY did the Canada 
Synod conduct the Promotional Meetings 
during the latter half of September. Well 
attended everywhere by the chief workers 
of the Church, all entering into the spirit 
of the meetings, eager to hear, ready to 
learn the plan, good spirited singing, 
prayerful devotions, and real inspiring 
messages by the speakers,—these are the 
salient facts and circumstances under 
)which these gatherings were carried out. 

Our genial friend, Mr. Harry Hodges, 
was the U. L. C. A. representative, and 
his theme, “The Passions of the Church,” 
inspired his listeners. The president of 
synod, Dr. J. H. Reble, gave the “Plan” 
the synodical emphasis at several, if not 
at all the group meetings in the outlying 
districts. The third man was chosen from 
within the district where the respective 
meeting was held. 

Within the synod eight such regional 


meetings were held, all reporting rousing 


rallies around the cause, namely: Pem- 
broke, Hamilton, Waterloo, Hanover, 
Stratford, Williamsburg, Montreal and 
Massey in northern Ontario. 

One resulting impression which has been 


expressed by pastors and church workers 


is the lack of something concrete for con- 


struction work. 


It was expected that 


something of a more definite character 


i 


= 


| ried to a successful issue. 


would be given with which to work—tools, 
as it were, rather than just the whole 
program, with which to carry out and 
\put into effect “the whole program of the 
whole Church,” as suggested by the worthy 
president of the U. L. C. A. 

Perhaps it is thought that if thoughtful, 
prayerful and conscientious use be made 
of the means now at hand, the aim and 
object of the promotional plan can be car- 
But is that 
enough machinery? Is there perhaps some- 
thing more that might have been employed 
in the way of literature, outlining a course 


' of building up and rising to greater ef- 


ficiency? What our people need is a re- 
‘vival of their spiritual life, a deepening 
of a consciousness of personal respon- 
sibility—might I call it congregational 
‘consciousness with community conscious- 
mess added? Dr. Edward Howard Griggs 
‘in the course of a lecture on “A Philosophy 
of Life for the Present Age,” said, and I 
‘quote him for thought here in this con- 
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nection: “Material things decline when 
you divide them; spiritual things increase 
when you share them.” Undoubtedly this 
“sharing” would have very beneficial and 
lasting results. But who will give us this 
machinery so that when operated full 
steam ahead it will produce among our 
people this sharing of spiritual things? 


An Associate Pastor 


St. Matthew’s Church, Kitchener, is the 
first in the Canada Synod to employ an 
associate to the pastor. And well may 
this congregation engage additional help 
for its energetic pastor, the Rev. John 
Schmieder. We have long wondered how 
he manages to do all that a willing pas- 
tor finds to do. St. Matthew’s has over 
three thousand members. At Easter time 
some 1,300 people communed. The con- 
firmation classes number between sixty- 
five and seventy-five persons. There are 
two Sunday schools, a German and an 
English, 133 teachers caring for 744 schol- 
ars. The congregation is well and care- 
fully organized. It is situated in the midst 
of a growing city with 30,000 population, 
who to a large extent are German. Be- 
sides St. Matthew’s there are St. Peter’s 
and First English (U. L. C. A.), St. Paul’s 
(Missouri), and Holy Trinity (American 
Lutheran, only three or four years old). 
In this growing city are many unchurched 
people, as in every city, I suppose; but 
there are many unattached Lutherans. 
Thus the program of St. Matthew’s con- 
gregation, as well as of the other Lutheran 
churches in the city, is a large and im- 
portant one. 

The congregation has called a young 
man in the person of the Rev. Karl J. 
Knauff, son of Pastor W. H. and Mrs. 
Knauff of Preston, Ontario. Having at- 
tended Waterloo College and Seminary, he 
was graduated from the latter institution 
in May 1936. He served a mission congre- 
gation in Owen Sound, Ontario, for the 
three summer months, whereupon he took 
a year’s postgraduate work at the Uni- 
versity in Erlangen, Germany, under Dr. 
Althaus, one of the leading theologians in 
Germany today. While he was still at his 
studies in Europe, St. Matthew's congre- 
gation called him. Returning to Canada 
August 15, he was ordained to the gospel 
ministry August 29, in the church he is 
to serve. President Reble, the Rev. John 
Schmieder, and the Rev. W. H. Knauff of- 
ficiated. Forthwith, the young pastor be- 
gan his official duties. May God bless the 
new relationship that has been established. 


THE MOUNTAINEER 
By A. B. Leamer, D.D. 


Tue Synop of West Virginia has just 
concluded one of its most successful edu- 
cational programs. This is the fifth year 
that we have conducted them, and we are 
the pioneers in this type of work. The re- 
ports for this year indicate that in the 
twelve meetings held a number equal to 
our entire communing membership was 
in attendance. That, of course, does not 
mean that every communing member at- 
tended, but it does indicate that there is a 
growing interest and that our people want 
to know their Church, what its plans for 
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carrying on are and just what ingredients 
we need to do the great task set for them. 

The real test comes now. Will those 
who heard give heed and respond with 
action? Well-laid plans go a-glimmering 
if no one works at them. If the Church is 
to go on, it must rally to our West Vir- 
ginia call of “The Whole Church Working 
for the Whole Program of the Church.” 
Unless this is the common effort of all, 
then our great conference efforts are a 
failure. But we are convinced that the 
people are aroused to the need of doing 
things or losing all. It seems to us out this 
way that there are many definite signs 
which indicate that there is an awakening 
approaching and that the children of God 
are being aroused to the need of putting 
on the armor and wielding the Sword of 
the Spirit in combatting the encroachments 
of sin and all of its attendant cohorts. It 
seems to be in the air that men and women 
are in a more thoughtful mood than for 
some time past and are beginning to be- 
lieve that the battle of Armageddon is 
about to begin. Sin is bolder today than 
for a long while, and when it abounds 
righteousness must abound the more. 

We believe that the good work done 
must not be smothered through neglect or 
indifference. We believe that those who 
are charged with the responsibility of 
carrying out this word must be alert to 
their advantage and that every Board that 
sponsors a part of this program and is 
charged with the task of making it ef- 
fective must ever continue to arouse the 
Church with well-thought-out plans and 
thus maintain an interest all the year 
round. There should be a constant flow 
of information that is readable, informing, 
inspiring and zeal-provoking so that both 
pastors and people will know that the 
Church is ever on the job of advancing the 
Kingdom and planting the Church here 
and everywhere when the voice of need 
calls. 

West Virginia Synod, the Mountaineers, 
pledge their support to this splendid task 
and join with others in the prayer that the 
ripened fields may be harvested. We are 
not so large, but we are anxious to help, 
anxious to do our part, anxious to sow 
the good seed in the confidence of an 
abundant ingathering. May God bless our 
great Church, its president, its Boards, its 
pastors and people. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


ALLENTOWN is making history. So is our 
Lutheran Church of Allentown and vicin- 
ity. In fact, so numerous have been the 
events of history in both, and so rapidly 
transpiring, that your humble scribe, shar- 
ing in them, and swamped by pastoral 
duties, could not find time to compile 
them. He felt himself sometimes like one 
on the reviewing stand watching the parade 
move past. Were he able, and had he time 
to write, what he heard and saw, THE 
LUTHERAN could not find space for it. 

But there are at least two things about 
which he cannot refrain from writing. The 
one pertains to the city and the Church’s 
part in it, and the other to the Church, 
with the city’s part in it. 
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The first is the observance of Founders’ 
Week by the city during the week of Sep- 
tember 12 to 18, inclusive. During this 
week the city celebrated four great his- 
torical events with daily special and ap- 
propriate programs, namely, the 150th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the United 
States Constitution; the 175th anniversary 
of the founding of Allentown; the 125th 
anniversary of the organization of Lehigh 
County; and the 200th anniversary of 
Walking Purchase. The nature of these 
programs was, wherever possible, the re- 
enactment of these events as visualized by 
the present generation. 

The Church’s part in this was the con- 
ducting on the opening Sunday of religious 
services in different sections of the city; 
the Protestants, afternoon vespers in West 
Park; the Catholics, early evening vespers 
in the Sacred Heart Rose Garden; and 
the Jews, late evening vespers in the 
Jewish Community Center. As a Prot- 
estant, we attended the afternoon vespers, 
and listened to the fine and scholarly ad- 
dress on “Complementing Our Heritage,” 
by President William F. Curtis, D.D., 
LL.D., Cedar Crest College, Allentown. He 
extolled in his marvelous and unique way 
the guidance of God through His Church 
in the building of our city, county, state 
and national life—a heritage unequaled 
in contrast with that in other nations, and 
pleaded with the present generation to 
follow the divine guidance in perpetuating 
the same. 

The second was the inauguration of 
Levering Tyson, Litt.D., as fifth president 
of Muhlenberg College, one of the fourteen 
established and maintained colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. The 
inaugural dinner and symposium on the 
evening of October 1 was attended by 700 
alumni and friends of the college, and the 
inauguration exercises on the morning of 
October 2, at which 150 colleges and uni- 
versities, learned societies, the Lutheran 
Church, alumni, and students were repre- 
sented by several hundred delegates and 
representatives were some of the largest, 
if not the largest, events ever held in this 
city, or at least in recent years. The part 
that the city took in these events was their 
representation by the Hon. Malcolm W. 
Gross, Mayor of the city, himself an 
alumnus of Muhlenberg. He brought to 
President Tyson the greetings of the civic 
and community interests. The symposium 
and the inauguration exercises were broad- 
cast through the facilities of Radio Sta- 
tions WSAN-WCBA in Allentown, and the 
Blue Network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 


Anniversaries 


St. Stephen’s Church, the Rev. Anson W. 
Lindenmuth, Ph.D., pastor, celebrated her 
fortieth anniversary October 24 to 31, in- 
clusive, with appropriate and special serv- 
ices. 

St. Paul’s Church, Catasauqua, Pa., 
James F. Lambert, D.D., pastor, celebrated 
simultaneously with St. Paul’s, Allentown, 
her 85th anniversary, the 45th anniversary 
of the pastor, and the 25th anniversary of 
the Women’s Missionary Society. 


Reformation Service 


Co-operating with Muhlenberg College, 
the Pastoral Association of Allentown and 
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Vicinity held its annual Reformation Serv- 
ice the afternoon of Reformation Sunday, 
October 31, in the Egner-Hartzel Memo- 
rial Chapel on the college campus. Refor- 
mation messages were brought by EH. P. 
Pfatteicher, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., president 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
Adjacent States, and Preston A. Laury, 
D.D., pastor emeritus of St. Matthew’s Lu- 
theran Church, Bethlehem, Pa. A large 
chorus composed of the choirs of the six- 
teen Lutheran churches of the city sang. 


Regional Conference 

The Allentown District of the Allentown 
Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States was held on 
Columbus Day in Christ Church, Allen- 
town, G. Harold Kinard, D.D., and the Rev. 
J. George Daum pastors; 285 registered 
delegates were reported. These were hon- 
ored and addressed on “The Passions of 
Jesus” by Frederick H. Knubel, D.D., 
LL.D., president of the U. L. C. A. Prom- 
inent church leaders presided during the 
discussion period of the seven groups, 
namely, Pastors, Church Council, Min- 
istry of Music, Christian Education, Men’s, 
Women’s, and Youth, 


Muhlenberg College 


Muhlenberg College opened its seventy- 
first academic year with an enrollment of 
429. Of that number 133 are freshmen, 117 
are sophomores, 95° are juniors, 79 are 
seniors and 5 are special students. Robert 
R. Fritsch, D.D., professor of Religion, who 
has been on the faculty since 1907, gave 
the opening address on “Question Marks 
and Exclamation Points.” The enrollment 
of the Extension School is approximately 
700. Registrations are the largest in years. 


Allentown Preparatory School 


The Allentown Preparatory School un- 
der the control of the Muhlenberg College 
Board of Trustees opened its seventieth 
academic year with an enrollment of ap- 
proximately 175 according to the report of 
Headmaster Louis F. Hackemann. This 
registration is the largest in recent years. 
Among the geographical distribution of 
students there is one from Amsterdam, 
Holland; three from Havana, Cuba; two 
from South America; one from Central 
America; two from Puerto Rico; and one 
from Canada. 

About sixty per cent of the student body 
live in the dormitory and are boarding 
students. More than ten per cent are es- 
timated to be sons of fathers who are 
alumni of the institution that now has an 
alumni body of 2,000. 

Dr. Levering Tyson delivered the open- 
ing address on “Empire.” 


Cedar Crest College 

Cedar Crest College for Women, an in- 
stitution of the Reformed Church, opened 
its sixty-ninth year with the traditional 
“Open Door” ceremonies and 109 new 
students, the largest enrollment in the his- 
tory of the college. The Rev. Purd E. Dietz 
of Philadelphia delivered the address on 
“Finding the Rest of Yourself.” 


Ministers’ Conferences 


The Lutheran Pastoral Association of 
Allentown and Vicinity with a member- 
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ship of fifty-one, the Rev. Phares G. Beer, 
Ph.D., president, opened their monthly 
meetings in the Library Building of 
Muhlenberg College. At the September 
meeting the discussion, “The Complete 
Program of the Entire Church,” was led 
by G. Harold Kinard, D.D., and a “Survey 
of Recent Lutheran Literature” was made 
by the Rev. J. B. Renninger, pastor of 
Grace Lutheran Church, Macungie. 

At the October meeting the discussion of 
“What Muhlenberg College Means to the 
Lutheran Church” was led by President 
Levering Tyson, Litt.D. 


The Ministers’ League of Allentown and 
Vicinity, an interdenominational organiza- 
tion, met in September in Mickley’s Union 
Church, the Rev. Harvey T. Sell, president 
of the League, pastor. The program was 
in charge of the American Bible Society. 
Mr. Rome A. Betts and George E. Dil- 
worth, D.D., officers of the Society, spoke 
on “The American Bible Society at Work 
in a Modern World.” 

At the October meeting, held in the 
Muhlenberg College Library Building, the 
discussion of “The Need of the Lehigh 
County Sunday School Association” was 
led by Prof. Russel Stine of Muhlenberg, 
president of the Lehigh County Sunday 
School Association. : 

Union Thanksgiving Day services will 
be held in the different districts of Allen- 
town under the auspices of this League. 


Luther League Vespers 


The third annual Allentown District 
Luther League Day Vespers were held in 
St. Peter’s Church, Allentown, Sunday 
afternoon, September 26. The Rev. War- 
ren C. Heinly, pastor of the church, served 
as chaplain. The congregation of Luther 
Leaguers who filled the auditorium was very 
ably addressed on the subject, “O Chris- 
tians! Leagued Together,” the opening line 
of the Luther League Hymn, by Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, first vice-president, Luther 
League of America. 


Memorial Service 
Muhlenberg College paid tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Henry R. Mueller, 
professor of history from 1920 until his 
death May 3, 1937, at a memorial service 
in the College Chapel October 20, broad- 
cast through the facilities of Radio Sta- 
tion WSAN-WCBA. Beautiful tributes 
were spoken by President Levering Tyson, 
Dr. James Edgar Swain, head of the his- 
tory department; Dr. John D. M. Brown, 
head of the English department; and Dr. 
J. Conrad Seegers, dean of men at Temple 
University, Philadelphia, a member of the 

Muhlenberg Board of Trustees. 


Hobby Course 


A new course in photography has re- 


cently been instituted by Dr. John V., 


Shankweiler as a part of the Extension 
School curriculum of Muhlenberg College. 
This is believed to be the first hobby course 
offered at any Liberal Arts College in 
Pennsylvania. 


“UTreR NO COMPLAINT, whatever betide; . 


for complaining is a sign of weakness. If 
your trouble can be helped, help it; if not, 
bear it. 


tag his ea 
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) MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


ANOTHER GOLDEN JUBILEE in our synodical 
circle bears eloquent witness how half a 
century ago the missionary spirit, coupled 
with the opening of the new West, was of 
exemplary proportion. Wherever Lu- 
therans, either singly or in colony-like 
groups (mostly the latter), moved into the 
mew territory, there the church was with 
_ them, though many failed, for lack of mis- 
Jsionaries, to secure resident pastors and 
'for this reason drifted into other com- 
-munions. In other instances the longing 
for a church of one’s own was over- 
stressed to the detriment of later genera- 
“tions who have now a difficult time to 
_thoose between loyalty and common sense. 


A Golden Anniversary 


The last in our family of Midwest con- 
gregations to recall fifty years of service 
jis St. John’s Church, Ohiowa, Nebr., the 
;Rev. Wilhelm Harder pastor. The first 
settler families, mostly from Beecher and 
‘nearby places in Illinois, arrived in this 
portion of Fillmore County in the spring 
of 1876. For the first ten years Pastor 
»Jakob Ramser of Western, Nebr., held 
services with varying regularity in the 
‘district schoolhouse. By 1887 enough fam- 
‘ilies, fifteen in number, agreed to go ahead 
"with a permanent church organization, 
‘which materialized September 25 of that 
‘year. The first church council consisted of 
‘Wm. Nierstheimer, Christoph Gewecke, and 
‘Wm. Molthan. Immediately sufficient land 
‘was purchased to accommodate a church, 
(Parsonage, pasture, and a cemetery. Even 
‘oefore the church was ready for use, the 
aewly laid out God’s acre was dedicated 
“o receive in its first grave the remains 
of a pioneer’s child. The first church it- 
sself, to which the parsonage was attached, 
wvas given over to divine services May 
13, 1888. 

The pastors who served here are the 
‘ollowing: Fr. Gadow, Reinhard Baur, Max 
‘MTenning; H. W. Fricke, under whom the 
\.ongregation affiliated with the German 
Synod of Nebraska (now the Synod in 
‘he Midwest); Wm. Kronsbein; Otto Klatt, 
who sponsored erection of belfry and pur- 
thase of the bell, dedicated October 23, 
904; C. Martin, R. Lentz; Th. Mikkelson, 
winder whose leadership a new and sep- 
rate parsonage was built; W. Fieg, and 
gustav Klatt, 1913-28. During his time 
y improvements were made about the 
roperty, chief of which was the new and 
“aore adequate church building in 1917. 
‘ynod was entertained in 1920. 
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A Record of Progress 


The Rev. William Harder has served 
‘ere since 1928. In spite of repeated crop 
vailures, the present pastor has been able 
© add to the church both in material im- 
frovements and the number of families 
“onnected with the church. Seven new 
youseholds were received only last Whit- 
tunday. The records of this country 
"hurch show for the fifty years 520 bap- 
‘sms, 181 confirmations, 110 weddings, and 
51 burials. One of the founders, Louis 
“ippe, was buried just on the eve of this 
century jubilee, to the celebration of 
hich he had been looking forward with 
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much anticipation. “Man proposes, but 
God disposes.” In 1929 a farm-home elec- 
tric plant was installed to provide church 
and parsonage with light and power. A 
new well, windmill and coat of paint for 
all buildings were also among recent ex- 
penditures, totaling more than $1,000. 
September 26 was the Sunday when the 
president of synod, the Rev. F. W. Nolte, 
Secretary A. B. J. Lentz, two former pas- 
tors and brothers Otto and Gustav Klatt, 
and W. V. F. Churchill, pastor of the 
neighboring (Ohiowa) town church, to- 
gether with the local pastor, joined in 
serving at altar and in pulpit to voice the 
anniversary’s significance. Hundreds of 
people from the surrounding countryside 
thronged the church and its grounds dur- 
ing the day, 300 of whom participated in 
the meals served by St. John’s Ladies’ Aid. 
It was the largest number the church had 
seen on its premises for many a year. The 
day was worth it. The active membership 
consists today of 154 baptized and 98 con- 
firmed members. Along with other farm 
communities during the last seven years 
this section has suffered much through 
drouth and falling farm prices. So much 
more can St. John’s Church and their pas- 
tor rejoice in having stood together in the 
building and preservation of Zion City 
there in the fields of southern Nebraska. 


Timely Discussions 


Three thought-provoking lectures with 
ensuing discussions made the Midwest 
Northern Conference meeting, September 
28-30, one of unusual interest. St. Peter’s 
Church, Creston, Nebr., the Rev. William 
Strunk pastor, was the scene. “Plagiar- 
ism” by the Rev. J. Schrader, Yutan, 
Nebr., opened the sluices for an elucidat- 
ing verbal combat. Other papers of equally 
challenging character were “The Church 
and Amusements,” by the Rev. William 
Most, Wayne, Nebr., and “The Pastor and 
His Sermon,” delivered by Pastor J. 
Bahnsen of Leigh, Nebr. Each of the 
speakers was credited with having pre- 
sented instructive and helpful material, 
and due appreciation of their efforts was 
formally expressed by the receptive breth- 
ren. Dr. H. F. Martin, president of Mid- 
land College, who is straining body and 
soul to lead in lifting the school for which 
the Church has made him responsible out 
of indebtedness, fervently appealed for 
an understanding of Midwest Lutheran- 
ism’s educational task. Tabitha Home was 
not forgotten on the program. Dr. M. A. 
Ritzen, its superintendent, expressed the 
hope that it would not be forgotten by the 
pastors when back in their congregations 
and planning the benevolence for the year. 
A tireless pleader and worker for his 
charges at Lincoln, he may well expect 
good results under God’s blessing. Re- 
elected for the coming year were the Rev. 
J. N. Marxen, president, and the Rev. J. 
Bahnsen, treasurer; the Rev. Herman 
Goede was chosen secretary in place of 
the Rev. K. Koenig, who declined re- 
election. 

Will Enter Synod 

Christ Church, Cedar Creek, Nebr., the 
Rev. A. B. J. Lentz pastor, will appear on 
the list of synodical congregations before 
very long. A recent resolution of this 
wide-awake country charge is to this ef- 
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fect. More and more it becomes evident 
that synodical membership is rightly 
valued. A steady decrease of non-syn- 
odical organizations is a good testimony 
that the church at large is increasingly 
appreciated by those whom she serves. 
October 10, Christ Church observed its 
annual Mission Festival with Fastors H. J. 
*Goede of Bennington, Nebr., and L. J. 
Wolff of Diller, Nebr., bringing the mis- 
sionary messages. Weather, sermons, and 
offering pleased greatly in every respect. 
An every member visitation, the first in 
this church’s history, has been planned for 
the month of November, 


Group meetings under the Promotional 
Plan adopted by the U. L. C. A. have been 
held for all Midwest congregations. With- 
out doubt, the inspiration and information 
gathered at these occasions will have tell- 
ing effects. Here and there the desire 
arose to have more gatherings of this kind, 
It was regretted that two to three hours 
were not enough to penetrate into de- 
tails, so as to send the congregational rep- 
resentatives home with full assurances of 
successfully carrying out the counsels of 
the Church at large. At one meeting the 
speakers were advised to return another 
time with one full day’s schedule for a 
regular institute that would take care with 
greater thoroughness of all the causes, 
ways, and means, as indicated in the pro- 
gram. 


Mission Festivals 


Next to our ubiquitous synodical secre- 
tary, A. B. J. Lentz, the palm for sounding 
the gospel trumpet at the greatest number 
of Mission Festivals during the past sea- 
son goes undoubtedly to the Rev. Rudolph 
Moehring, Grand Island, Nebr. On five 
succeeding Sundays during September and 
October he was attached to missionary 
gospel teams. His own and the fellow 
speakers’ burden was less in bringing the 
message itself, but, that in every place 
where he participated, untoward crop con- 
ditions made it necessary to point with so 
much greater certainty to fields white unto 
harvest which the unconverted cannot see. 

Pastor Moehring makes the following 
reports concerning the churches, guest 
preachers and offerings at these rallies: 
At all places very good attendances and 
favorable weather prevailed. The first re- 
port is from Immanuel, Hastings, Nebr., 
Dr, E. Walter pastor, the other evangelist 
being the Rev. E. Wendt, Scribner, Nebr., 
offering $65; next, St. Paul’s, Glenvil, 
Nebr., Pastor C. Goede, additional preach- 
ers were H. M. Biedenweg, Sterling, Nebr., 
and C. R. Goldenstein, Hanover, Kan., of- 
fering $206; in the third place, St. Paul’s, 
Grand Island, Nebr., Pastor R. Moehring 
aided by his colleagues, C. Goede, Glenvil, 
and Warren Churchill, Ohiowa, Nebr., 
offering $90; St. John’s, Ohiowa, Pastor 
W. Churchill follows fourth, assisted by 
Pastors J. Goemmel, Sutton, Nebr., and 
William Harder of the neighboring coun- 
try congregation that shared in the cele- 
bration, offering $70; the last to call upon 
his services was St. Paul’s, Hastings, Nebr., 
Pastor Otto Bergfelder, with the Rev. H. 
Lenser, Hildredth, Nebr., as the other par- 
ticipant, offering $64. Be it understood, 
Pastor Moehring in addition to those men- 
tioned above brought missionary mes- 
sages in all these congregations. 
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NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


Tue montH of October is the time of 
Harvest Festivals in the synod, and the 
pastors’ cellars are being filled with the 
fruits of the harvest. Although the sum- 
mer was quite hot and dry, fairly good 
returns have been received. 

Anniversaries have also been celebrated 
lately. The first was that of Cosman 
Memorial Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at New Germany, which celebrated its 
thirtieth birthday during the latter part 
of September. The first service was Sun- 
day afternoon, September 26, when the 
Rev. V. J. Monk, secretary of synod, was 
the guest speaker. On the following Mon- 
. day evening, the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker, 
a former pastor, preached a forceful ser- 
mon from the text, Matthew 18: 20. Greet- 
ings were brought from the Rose Bay Par- 
ish by its pastor, the Rev. H. N. Lossing. 
On Wednesday evening the president of 
synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, brought 
the message from the text, Revelation 
2: 25. He admonished the people to take 
stock of the past and plan great things 
for the future. He emphasized the great 
privilege that we all have—that of free 
access to the Holy Scriptures. The Rev. 
George Innes of Lunenburg, who was also 
to have been present at this service, sent 
his regrets, and congratulated the congre- 
gation upon its birthday. Special music 
under the direction of Mrs. Avery Lantz, 
organist, was a part of all the services. 
The Rev. R. A. Rasmussen is the pastor 
of this church. 


St. Mark’s congregation, Middle LaHave, 
celebrated their fiftieth anniversary re- 
cently. The services opened with Holy 
Communion, October 10, which was con- 
ducted by the pastor, the Rev. H. N. 


Lossing. This service was followed by a- 


“Community Night,’ October 13. Greet- 
ings were brought to St. Mark’s by the 
pastors of St. Bartholomew’s Anglican 
Church, and of St. John’s United Church. 
The Rev. Mr. Cochrane, rector of St. 
Bartholomew’s, stressed the importance of 
fellowship, co-operation and initiative in 
the life of Christian congregations. The 
Rev. A. W. Guild of St. John’s made a 
strong plea for greater fellowship and 
unity among the Christian churches. 
Two special services were held October 
17. At the afternoon service, the Rev. 
V. J. Monk, secretary of synod, preached 
an impressive sermon on “The Praises of 
a Christian Church.” Two anthems, “Send 
Out Thy Light” and “Sundown,” were 
sung by the choir of St. Matthew’s, Rose 
Bay, and were well received. At the eve- 
ning service the guest preacher was the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of synod, 
who delivered a very forceful sermon to a 
large and appreciative congregation. He 
pointed out that “the church of today has 
a valuable heritage in the free use of, and 
access to the Word of God and Jesus 
Christ as personal Saviour.” He also 
stated that “we are in danger of losing this 
heritage unless we place a greater em- 
phasis upon personal religion.” Mr. John 
Hirtle, Bridgewater’s popular baritone, was 
the soloist at this service. St. Mark’s choir 
also sang an anthem, The fiftieth anniver- 
sary will long be remembered by the mem- 
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bers of St. Mark’s. It has indeed been a 
happy one and has left everyone greatly 
enriched. 


On Sunday morning, October 10, Boy 
Scout Sunday, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
pastor of St. Paul’s Church, Bridgewater, 
preached a sermon on the Boy Scout 
motto, “Be prepared.” The Boy Scouts of 
the town attended their respective churches 
in groups. 

October 4, at 7.30 P. M., a re-dedication 
service was held in the Upper Branch of 
the Midville Parish. This is a. Union 
Church, and was built in 1922 during the 
pastorate of the Rev. S. W. Gartung. New 
seats, wainscoating around the interior, a 
new chancel and vestry, an altar, a new 
carpet, and the floors painted were the 
improvements that were made. The ded- 
ication was performed by the president of 
synod, the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, and the 
liturgy was conducted by the pastor, the 
Rev. V. J. Monk. The sermon was deliv- 
ered by Pastor Gower, from the text, 
Psalm 122: 1. The people of Upper Branch 
are to be congratulated upon the comple- 
tion of this work. 


St. George’s Lutheran Church, Pleasant 
River, was sold. The church needed many 
major repairs, and only three members re- 
main in the vicinity. It was decided to 
give the property to synod for disposal. 
It was one of the most beautiful of the 
rural churches, and was built in 1905 when 
the Rev. C. H. Little was pastor of the 
Midville Parish. The few members re- 
maining were unable to keep the building 
in repair. The interior furnishings have 
been removed, and all but the pews have 
been sold. 


The Northern Conference of the Nova 
Scotia Synod met September 14 at St. Mat- 
hew’s’ Church, Newburne, the Rev. R. A. 
Rasmussen pastor. Due to one of the most 
severe windstorms experienced in this 
province for many years, the attendance at 
the morning service was small. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker on “Parish Education.” In the 
afternoon, the regular business was con- 
ducted, after which the Rev. George Innes 
led in a discussion on Parish Education. 
Vespers were conducted by Pastor Innes, 
and the sermon was preached by the Rev. 
H. N. Lossing of the Rose Bay Parish, on 
the text, Romans 12: 1. 


The Ministerial Association met in the 
Northfield parsonage September 13. Pas- 
tor Innes presented a paper on “What the 
Church Has for Me That I Do Not Obtain 
Elsewhere.” The Association planned and 
held a wiener roast at the Midville par- 
sonage on September 23. After the social, 
the pastors arranged for the Promotional 
Program of synod. 


The annual meeting of the Southern 
Conference was held in St. Matthew’s 
Church, Rose Bay, the Rev. H. N. Lossing 
pastor, October 20. At the morning serv- 
ice the liturgy was read by the Rev. R. A. 
Rasmussen, and the sermon preached by 
the Rev. Carl Ibhe, missionary in north- 
ern Nova Scotia, on the text, “Son, thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” At the business 
session in the afternoon, the Rev. H. N. 
Lossing was re-elected president, and Mr. 
Martin Wentzell secretary. In a recent 


- workers attended the Promotional Con- 
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issue of the American Magazine there ap- 
peared an article, “Why I Do Not Go to © 
Church.” This article was read, and then | 
two papers, replies to the article, were 
read. 

The first reply, prepared by the Rev. 
C. H. Whitteker, was entitled, “It Isn’t the 
Church, It’s You.” The second reply, — 
“What Has the Church to Offer Me?” was 
prepared and read by the Rev. George © 
Innes. At Vespers, a short program of — 
German sacred music was given by Pastor — 
Ibhe on the small organ which he uses at — 
the services in the houses of his parishion- 
ers. Liturgists were the Rev. V. J. Monk — 
and George Innes, and the sermon was — 
delivered by the Rev. E. E. Zieber on the © 
text, I Cor. 6: 12. 


OHIO NEWS 


Sr. Luke’s Cuurcu, North Baltimore, the 
Rev. W. Refus Rings pastor, celebrated the ~ 
forty-first anniversary of its organization — 
by a special week of services beginning 
Sunday evening, October 17 with the Rev. 
B. B. Uhl, first pastor of the congregation, 
and now pastor of Calvary Church, Spring- 
field, as the speaker. The Rev. Martin L. © 
Dolbeer, missionary to India and also a 
former pastor of the congregation, spoke — 
Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. On the | 
former evening, members of the North ~ 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and the | 
local pastors and congregations were guests. — 
Wednesday evening, found large repre- 
sentations from Trinity Church, Arcadia, 
and Grace Church, Bloomdale, sister con- 
gregations of the North Baltimore Parish, 
present. The Rev. Paul R. Clouser, pastor | 
of Christ Church, Carey, and the Rev. E. _ 
R. Walborn, pastor of First Church and 
Student Pastor at the State University, 
Bowling Green, spoke Thursday and Fri- © 
day evenings. 

The program culminated Sunday morn- — 
ing, October 24 with a sermon by the pastor | 
and a reception of an Anniversary Thank | 
Offering amounting to $150. Of this amount 
$96 represented free-will contributions ~ 
from North Baltimore business men. During 
the current year the congregation has car- | 
ried out an improvement program totaling © 
$750, which included the installation of a | 
new heating plant, the redecoration of the © 
church interior and a complete repairing © 
of the exterior. Eighteen new members © 
have been added and the attendance at all 
services greatly increased. Twenty church ~ 
councilmen and workers of the church at- — 
tended the Promotional Conferences held — 
in First Lutheran Church, Findlay, Sun- — 
day afternoon and evening, October 24. 


The Promotional Conference | 
More than two hundred fifty church | 


ference which was held in First Church, q 
Findlay, Sunday afternoon and evening, | 
October 24, simultaneously with similar — 
meetings at Lima, Defiance and Toledo. — 
The conference was opened with devotions — 
conducted by the Rev. E. R. Walborn, 
Bowling Green, a statement by the con-— 
vener, the Rev. Paul R. Clouser of Carey, © 
and an address by Dr. R. E. Tulloss, | 
president of Wittenberg College on “The © 
Passions of the Church.” The Rev. W. R. 
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JRings, North Baltimore, presented “A 
‘Program for the Parish.” The Rev. W. L. 
‘Harmony and Mr. R. K. Davis had charge 
of the discussion periods. The session re- 
convened in the early evening, when de- 
votions were conducted by the Rev. H. W. 
‘Grieb of Findlay. W. O. Kantner, D.D., 
“Tiffin, conducted an Open Forum on 


‘of Van Wert closed the conference by 
speaking on the subject, “Forward To- 
ypether.” 

“While there was a tendency to stray 
“from the program outlined by the national 
scommittee, everyone was of the opinion 
‘that much good had been accomplished by 
i: conference. The discussion periods 
\proved too short to consider all the prob- 
‘lems presented. The churches in the vicin- 
ity were quite well represented. Although 
‘the host church is at present without a 
pastor, the Rev. A. E. Mahr, having re- 
scently accepted a call to Indianapolis, a 
‘cordial welcome was extended to all pres- 
‘ant. 

Descendants of the Jessie Andruss fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. Jessie Beam of Oklahoma 
‘City, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Clapper of 
Yukon, Oklahoma, and Mr. and Mrs. L. V. 
YRobbins of Bloomdale, recently pre- 
sented Grace Lutheran Church, Bloomdale, 
ith a beautiful altar copy of Hofmann’s 
“Christ in the Garden” as a memorial, The 
gainting has attracted widespread atten- 
tion because of its depth and richness of 
‘2zolor. A preaching mission will be held in 
this church during the week of November 
‘l4 according to present plans. 

W. Rervus Rives. 


THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


For MANY YEARS the Church as a whole 
Tied many ways to interest the man- 
jnower of the Church in its activities. It 
aas taken time, but the effort is bearing 
ruit in many sections of the country. Men 
are more interested in the work of ex- 
ending the Kingdom of God today than a 
Mecade ago. This spirit is manifest in our 
“3rotherhood work of the United Lutheran 
church. Montgomery County, Illinois, is 
alive with Brotherhood activity. That was 
svidenced Thursday evening, October 14, 
»vhen 108 members of the Litchfield, Hills- 
yoro, Nokomis and Irving Brotherhoods, 
met for their annual banquet in the Irving 
sutheran Church. After a sumptuous 
*aeal served by the ladies of the church, 
‘Arnold Woltmann of Nokomis led in 
troup singing. A short business session 
was held, after which the main part of the 
‘rogram was held in the church audi- 
rium. Some of the younger men furnished 
ipecial music, and then we listened to a 
‘tirring address on “The Whole Armor” 
yy the Rev. Carl I. Empson of Decatur. 
“his was .a fine scriptural and practical 
resentation. These men are showing a 
) ital interest in the Brotherhood objec- 
‘ives, and we bespeak a better informed 
)md more consecrated man-power of the 
hurch as a result of this study. The next 
‘neeting, in the fall of 1938, will be held 
1 Litchfield. However, these Brotherhoods 


‘Church Work and the Rev. E. E. Snyder. 
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will be represented at the Central Con- 
ference Brotherhood Convention to be held 
in St. Mark’s, Nokomis, November 7. One 
of the “big men” of the Illinois Synod 
will be the speaker, C. H. Hightower, D.D., 
of Mt. Morris. 


The young folks of the Capital District 
met Sunday afternoon and evening, Octo- 
ber 17, in the First Lutheran Church, 
Decatur, the Rev. Carl I. Empson pastor, 
for the Fall Rally Luther League Con- 
vention. Pastor Empson preached the 
opening sermon on “Light,” assisted in the 
service by the junior choir of First Church. 
The chancel was adorned with several 
multiple candlesticks, which helped to 
make the message more impressive. The 
president of this organization, Charles 
Tetmeyer of Peoria, conducted the busi- 
ness session. A report of the state con- 
vention held at Carthage in September 
was ably given by Miss Anette Wilson of 
Peoria. Gerald S. Powers of Mount Mor- 
ris, president of the Illinois Luther League, 
and Mrs. Florence Taft, executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Luther League, brought 
felicitations from the state organization 
and helpful messages. The Rev. A. Burd 
Arganbright, assistant pastor of Grace 
Church, Springfield, was introduced to the 
convention as the Conference Counselor 
of the Capital District Luther League. 
There were about 150 young people pres- 
ent, and several pastors. The climax of 
the rally was a picnic supper and social 
hour in the church parlors, where whole- 
some fellowship was enjoyed. The next 
meeting will be held in St. Mark's Church, 
Nokomis, January 1938. 


Another event on the seventeenth of 
October was the twenty-fifth wedding an- 
niversary of Dr. and Mrs. D. P. Bair of 
Champaign, Ill., which was made more 
eventful by a celebration sponsored by 
Grace congregation of which Dr. Bair is 
the pastor. For the past six years Dr. Bair 
has served Grace congregation and also 
ministered to Lutheran students at Illinois 
University. 


The Rev. Clifford Larson, pastor of the 
Irving Lutheran Church and St. John’s 
Church, Irving, the latter being located 
in the country, tendered his resignation 
a few weeks ago, to become effective the 
first of the year. Pastor Larson has served 
these two congregations very acceptably 
for the past six years, also supplying the 
Fillmore congregation. Due to poor health, 
he and his family will move to a farm 
near Irving for a year or so, and Pastor 
Larson will continue supplying the Fill- 
more congregation. 


The Children’s Home at Nachusa is 
known on this territory also. October 17, 
Dr. P. H. Stahl, superintendent of the 
Home, together with twelve of the chil- 
dren, spent the day at Nokomis, giving 
their fine pageant, “The Challenge of the 
Cross,” in St. Mark’s Church, of which 
the writer is pastor. This was indeed im- 
pressive, leaving a helpful message for 
the large congregation assembled. The 
pageant was directed by Miss Leona Heb- 
erlein, teacher at the Home. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stahl, Miss Heberlein, and twelve children 
came 200 miles in the school bus, owned 
by the Home, on Saturday afternoon, and 
spent the night with members of St. 
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Mark’s congregation. It is helpful for our 
people to see and hear the children, as it 
brings the Home more closely to those 
whose interest we desire to have in all 
the work of the Church. The pageant has 
been given in a number of congregations 
in northern Illinois and the Chicago area, 
and will be given in many more. St. 
Mark’s also observed Homecoming Day on 
the seventeenth, and several former mem- 
bers were present to enjoy the services. 
A picnic dinner was served in the church 
parlors after the morning service. 


We are happy to announce the gradual 
improvement of William H. Nicholas, D.D., 
pastor of Grace Church, Springfield, I1., 
who has been ill for the past year. He is 
still confined to his home, but the improve- 
ment is heartening. 


All the oil in Illinois is not in automo- 
biles that cruise on our highways. There 
apparently are huge supplies underground 
in central as well as southern Illinois. Oil 
wells are going up over night. That is 
especially true of the little hamlet, Patoka, 
where wells are in front yards and back 
yards. Over in Clay City the claim is made 
that a well there produces about three 
thousand barrels of oil daily. Montgomery 
County has over half of its land leased to 
large oil companies for that purpose. Drill- 
ing is in progress near Litchfield. Likely 
natural gas will also be discovered, since 
some of the most productive coal mines in 
the Union are located in Illinois. It is a 
fair grade of bituminous coal. It supports 
the experience of God’s people that pro- 
vision for man’s benefit are limitless. When 
one particular product seems to have been 
exhausted, there is another to take its 
place. What man needs now is to discover 
how to live right, in the light of God’s 
revealed truth. 


“THY KINGDOM COME” 
Indiana Women Hold Inspiring Convention 


THE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod was held in First United Lutheran 
Church, Indianapolis, Ind., October 19-21, 
the Rev. Arthur L. Mahr, pastor. 

Holy Communion Service in charge of 
the pastor of the host church, assisted by 
the Rev. A. K. Trout of Indianapolis, pre- 
ceded the formal opening of the conven- 
tion by the president, Mrs. E. V, Ander- 
son of Elkhart. Greetings were brought by 
Mrs. O. J. Briedenbaugh, and the response 
by Miss Grace Stephen of Logansport. 

Tuesday evening was Young Women’s 
Night. A three-course banquet was served 
to nearly two hundred. Miss Hilda Weaver 
of Auburn, state president, presided. Mrs. 
O. J. Briedenbaugh was toastmistress. The 
guest speaker was Miss Martha Akard, who 
talked on her work in the Janice James 
School, and Japan. “Congress Chats” were 
given by Misses Florence Etnire and 
Genevieve Zeck of Logansport, and Miss 
Weaver. 

The convention theme was, “Thy King- 
dom Come,” the hymn, “Oh Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go.” Mrs. F. B. Herzel 
of Mulberry had charge of the three de- 
votional periods. She used as her subjects, 
“Thy Kingdom Come—In Me; In the 
Church; On Earth.” 
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Wednesday the officers and department 
secretaries gave their reports. The secre- 
taries answered the question, “How is my 
department furthering the Kingdom?” with 
the help of a large poster prepared by the 
Rev. G. C. Goering of Middlebury. It was 
impressed upon us that Kingdom building 
depended on all phases of mission work. 

Three new societies were received 
into membership — Bethany, Indianapolis; 
Shiloh, Walton; and St. John’s, Kokomo. 
St. Mark’s, Indianapolis, had recently re- 
organized and was also received. 

Mrs. Walter Jackson of Fort Wayne, 
spoke in the interest of Education and 
Literature. Mrs. Olive Wilson of New 
Augusta stressed the Missionary Advance 
program. 

The three Indiana Conference presidents 
reported briefly. Northern, Mrs. F. M. 
Richardson, South Bend; Central, Mrs. 
E. J. Ridgeway, Muncie; a representative 
from the Southern Conference spoke for 
their president, Mrs. W. E. Allen. Later 
each conference had four societies present 
their best project of the year. 

Greetings were brought from Mrs. C. E. 
Gardner and the General Board by Mrs. 
A. H. Keck: Indiana Synod and Mulberry 
Home by H. E. Turney, D.D., president of 
Indiana Synod; Summer School by the 
Rev. A. K. Trout; Oesterlen Home, by Miss 
Ida Bartel of Richmond; the Federation of 
Church Women by Mrs. R. R. Mitchell, 
Indianapolis. 

Triennial Convention reports were brought 
by Mrs. A. H. Keck of Gary, Mrs. R. D. 
Wheadon of Logansport, and Mrs. E. V. 
Anderson of Elkhart. 

A Life and In Memoriam presentation 
was given by the secretary, Mrs. F. A. 
Dressel, Richmond. Thirteen societies and 
fifteen individuals were made Life Mem- 
bers and two In Memoriam Members. 

A beautiful and impressive Memorial 
Service was conducted by Mrs. C. Franklin 
Koch of Richmond for the thirty members 
who passed away during the past year. 

Wednesday evening the members of the 
convention were privileged to hear the in- 
spiring address given by Mrs. Howard 
Bechtolt of Chicago on the convention 
theme. 

The next convention will be held in St. 
Mark’s Church, Evansville, next October, 
the Rev. L. T. Reilly, pastor. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. A. K. Trout, Indianapolis; 
vice-president, Mrs. F. B. Herzel, Mul- 
berry; secretary, Mrs. G. C. Goering, Mid- 
dlebury; treasurer, Mrs. Morten Hanson, 
Indianapolis—Mrs. Arthur C. Jones, Asso. 
Editor of Indiana Bulletin. 


“PRAY—GIVE—TRUST” 


THE NINTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the West- 
ern Conference of the United Synod of 
New York was held October 21 in Christ 
Church, Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. Austin 
H. Roeder pastor. : 

The convention theme was: “Pray—Give 
—Trust.” Opening devotions were con- 
ducted by Pastor Roeder. Greetings were 
extended by Mrs. L. Schlemmer and were 
responded to by the president, Mrs. J. 
Switzer. 
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In her report, the president cited the 
generous support of the “Centennial Fund” 
as a cause for special thanksgiving and 
asked for wholehearted support of syn- 
odical specials, public Thank Offering 
meetings and the Week of Prayer. 

The statistical report showed a total 
membership in all societies—Women’s, 
Young ‘Women’s and Light Brigades—of 
1,421. 

The treasurer reported total receipts of 
$7,646.81. The centennial offerings for three 
years amounted to $1,694.23, which repre- 
sented 101 pages in the Centennial Book 
and was an over-subscription of the quota 
of $1,363 assigned the conference. 

Under the able direction of Mrs. Eugene 
Stowell of Rochester, the work of the 
various departments was presented under 
the title of “Aladdin’s Lamp,” and proved 
that consecrated effort coupled with the 
Word and promises of God works greater 
wonders than any magic lamp. 

Nine Life Memberships and two In 
Memoriams were taken out on the floor 
of the convention. 

Miss Florence Buckner of Rocky Boy 
Mission in Montana gave a most enlighten- 
ing word picture of the Cree Indians and 
a very informative description of our work 
among them. The morning session closed 
with prayer led by Mrs. P. Fanning. 

The devotions which opened the after- 
noon session were conducted by Mrs. 
Luther Scheel. 

Greetings were read from the women of 
the Eastern, Central and New Jersey Con- 
ferences and were extended in person by 
the president of the Western Conference, 
the Rev. Dr. F. R. Knubel. 

“Echoes from the Buffalo Triennial Con- 
vention” by Mrs. E. Boettger brought 
memories to all who were privileged to 
attend that gathering and compensation to 
those who could not attend. 

Miss Erva Moody brought a fascinating 
message concerning our Shantung field. 
At the close of her address she introduced 
Miss Weber of the China Inland Mission 
who spoke briefly of her thirty years of 
work in China. 

Elections resulted as follows: President, 
Mrs. F. Ford, Niagara Falls; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. Stowell, Rochester; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Herbert Bosch, Buffalo; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. F. Feltes, Buffalo; 
treasurer, Miss M. Mayer, Buffalo. 

The Light Brigade of Christ Church, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. C. Koeberle, gave 
a well-executed presentation showing the 
objectives of this children’s organization. 

Total registration for the day was 276, 
with delegations from thirty-three of the 
thirty-six societies. 

One new society, Resurrection Church, 
Rochester, N. Y., the Rev. E. Stowell pas- 
tor, was welcomed into membership. 

Mrs. Joun Divert, Sec. 


LIGHT ON THE HIGHWAYS 


THE TWENTY-NINTH convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society, Wisconsin 
Conference, Synod of the Northwest, was 
held in the Church of the Epiphany, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., P. W. Roth, D.D., and the 
Rev. E. Wendt pastors, October 12-14. The 
theme was, “Light on the Highways,” based 
on John 8: 12. 


_ pageant followed. Wednesday evening, the © 


November 17, 1937 


Four officers, fourteen department sec- 
retaries, 108 senior delegates from 35 so- 
cieties, 27 Young Women from 13 Women’s 
Societies, 17 pastors and 149 registered 
visitors attended. 

The convention opened with a Young — 
Women’s dinner attended by approximately — 
200, Vesper services and a Light Brigade 


convention enjoyed a banquet at the City 
Club. 
The convention was privileged to have © 
Miss Edith Eykamp, missionary to India; 
Mrs. C. L. Grant, president of the North- 
west Synod’s Women’s Missionary Society; 
Mrs. N. K. Feddersen, vice-president of — 
the synodical Women’s Missionary Society; a 
Mrs. David Kabele, Illinois synodical; Miss ~ 
Mabel Thorstensen, Field Secretary, Lu-— 
theran Welfare Society of Wisconsin; Mr. — 
J. K. Jensen, member Executive Board, 
U. L. C. A.; and Dr. R. H. Gerberding, 7 
president of the Synod of the Northwest, 
as its honored guests. 
Six new societies were taken into the 
Wisconsin Conference during the past 
year, two senior societies, two Young 
Women’s Societies, one Light Brigade, and — 
one Federation of Young Women. : 
The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, Mrs. M. F. Rheingans; vice-— 
president, Mrs. W. S. Chandler; recording — 
secretary, Mrs. W. V. Rasmussen; statis-_ 
tical’ secretary, Mrs. Elof Erickson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. E. C. Seideman. ; 
Reports were brought to the convention ~ 
from the Northwest Synodical Convention, — 
the Young Women’s Congress, and the © 

Buffalo Convention. 
Frances I. RASMUSSEN. 


“CHRISTIAN STEWARDS” 


THE THIRTY-THIRD annual convention of — 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the © 
Pottsville Conference, Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, was held October 14, in Zion © 
Church, Tamaqua, Pa., George Gebert, | | 
D.D., pastor. The convention was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Paul E. Stapleton. f 

Devotional leaders at the sessions were : 
Dr. Gebert, the Rev. C. E. Huegel, the Rev. — ‘ 
Robert Miller, and the Rev. Earl Mohney. ‘ 

The morning session was devoted to re-_ 
ports of officers, auditors, and department 
secretaries; greetings from the synodical — 
society by Mrs. J. J. Neudoerffer, presi- 
dent; and a report of the Triennial Con-— 
vention, held at Buffalo, by Mrs. Paul ES ¥ 
Stapleton. 

Reports of special committees were Heat 
during the afternoon session, also an ad-— 
dress by Miss Carmen Villarini of Puerto 
Rico. Miss Nona Diehl of Philadelphia, 
Promotional Secretary and Secretary for 


- Young Women, spoke on “Christian Stew-— 


ards at Home and Abroad.” The installa- 
tion of officers was conducted by the Rev. 
W. K. Hauser. 

A young women’s “Get Together” was 
held during the supper hour. Mrs. Alfred 
Hesse, synodical secretary of young wo- 
men, brought a message on “Are Ye My 
Disciples?” Mrs. Charles Fry, conference 
secretary of young women, presented a 
most pleasing report of the Young Women’s | 
Congress held at Buffalo. A report from 
The Fifth Conference of the Young 
Women of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
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»yas presented by Miss Irene Schlegel. 
_ At the evening session the Y. W. M. S. 
»f Zion’s, Tamaqua, presented a pageant 
»ntitled, “Messengers of Hope.” 

_ Officers elected are: President, Mrs. Lewis 
ks. Braun, Nuremberg; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Paul E. Stapleton of Tamaqua and 
Mrs. Elson G. Ruff of Schuylkill Haven; 
“ecording secretary, Mrs. G. J. Martin, 
eee statistical secretary, Mrs. O. H. 
Soyer, Ringtown; treasurer, Miss Bessie 
tosengarten, Pottsville; archivist, Mrs. 
=. G. Karsch, Minersville. 

M. ExizasetH LEHMAN. 
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, “SERVING AS WE LIVE” 

' THE NINTH annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the East- 
syn Conference, United Synod of New 
7ork, was held October 19 in Redeemer 
“hurch, Kingston, N. Y., Mrs. George C. 
‘\ckerly, president, presiding; the conven- 
ion theme being, “Serving as We Live.” 

)The morning session was taken up with 
Poors of officers and business. News of 
the recent Buffalo Convention was given, 
»ollowed by prayer and benediction by 
fike pastor of the church, the Rev. Russell 
‘4, Gaenzle. 

During the afternoon a special feature, 
Building the Cathedral of Life,” arranged 
my Mrs. L. S. Straley, vice-president, was 
‘tiven by department secretaries, also a 
»ageant by the Light Brigade of St. Paul’s 
“hurch, Kingston. 

It was our privilege to hear a most in- 
\piring address by Miss Erva Moody, mis- 
iionary to China, who told of the estab- 
iishment of missionary work in China more 
‘han a hundred years’ ago, and speaking 
wriefly of the importance of the work of 
“ur mission hospital as being frequently 
"he introductory contact with the people. 
“he doctors in the hospital are all Chinese. 
_ The officers elected for the ensuing year 
're: President, Mrs. George C. Ackerly; 
‘ice-president, Mrs. L. S. Straley; secre- 
ry, Mrs. L. H. Grandy; statistical sec- 
etary, Mrs. Knaust; treasurer, Mrs. H. H. 
Vahl. 

At the banquet in the evening music was 
‘urnished by members of the church choir 
nd toasts given to our synodical pres- 
“lent, to Miss Moody, and to Miss Florence 
uckner, one of our missionaries at Rocky 
y, Mont., with appropriate responses. 
“iss Moody told briefly of present condi- 
‘ions in China. Miss Buckner gave many 
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/ STAUNTON CONFERENCE 


THE THIRTIETH CONVENTION of the Staun- 
jon Conference of the Synod of Virginia 
ras held October 13 and 14 at Bethlehem 
urch, near Waynesboro, Va., the Rev. 
|». E. Bouknight pastor. The theme, “The 
istian Life in the Church,” was em- 
hasized in the devotions, sermons, and 
iscussions. The program was arranged 
round the subjects Learning, Working 
d Giving. 

The opening devotions were conducted 
sy the Rev. W. V. McCray, who had for 
‘is subject, “Learning.” Under the gen- 
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eral topic, “Learning Through Parish Ed- 
ucation,’ the Rev. A. L. Hahn presented 
“The Five-year Plan for the Church 
School”; and the Rev. A. R. Shumate pre- 
sented “The Follow-up of the Promotional 
Plan.” There was also a discussion of the 
Preaching Mission. 

The liturgist forsthe Wednesday evening 
service was the Rev. L. E. Bouknight. The 
Rev. P. J. Bame preached on “A New 
Appreciation of the Bible.” At this service 
the Holy Communion was administered. 

Devotions were conducted Thursday 
morning by the Rev. E. D. Zeigler, his 
subject being, “Working.” The Rev. J. I. 
Coiner read a paper on “Faith and Good 
Works’—Article 20 of the Augsburg Con- 
fession. J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., preached 
on “We Are Workers Together with God.” 

The Rev. R. T. Troutman led the devo- 
tions Thursday afternoon, having for his 
topic, “Giving.” In the absence of R. H. 
Anderson, D.D., J. J. Scherer, Jr., D.D., 
spoke on “Secrets of Improving Congre- 
gational Giving.” Mr. N. I. Kagey pre- 
sented “System in Handling Congrega- 
tional Finances.” 

At the time for hearing representatives 
from Church institutions, the Rev. T. A. 
Graves spoke in behalf of the Lowman 
Home and the Orphan Home, and the Rev. 
H. E. Poff read a letter from the Williams- 
Henson Home and School for Boys. 

Officers elected to serve two years are: 
the Rev. Alfred R. Shumate, president; 
the Rev. H. E. Poff, secretary; E. B. East, 
treasurer. W. V. McCray, Reporter. 


ROANOKE CONFERENCE 


BRIEF, TERSE and straight to the point 
was the fall convention of the Roanoke 
Conference of the Virginia Synod. Within 
the inspiring walls of Wheatland’s beau- 
tiful new church at Fincastle, Va., the 
Communion held its fullest significance. 
The fellowship of the brethren and the 
cordiality of the hosts gave one the thrill 
of what the Church can mean in the lab- 
oratory of life. 

The president, the Rev. D. W. Zipperer, 
removing from the bounds of Conference, 
was deemed ineligible to succeed himself. 
After a succession of ballots the mantle 
fell on the Rev. A. K. Yount, who was 
just completing his first term as secretary. 
The Rev. E. B. Smith, pastor of the host 
church, was elected secretary; Mr. C. M. 
Speese was unanimously renamed treas- 
urer. 

The Promotional Program was handled 
in a forceful way. Dr. J. L. Sieber gave 
it a comprehensive interpretation, and was 
followed by the Rev. H. J. Rhyne, who 
translated promotional theories into prac- 
tical congregational plans. The Rev. M. L. 
Shaner offered an expose of the agencies 
and machinery by which congregations are 
to attain their educational objectives. 

Representatives of institutions were 
heard and brought the Lowman’s Home 
and the Orphans’ Home nearer the hearts 
of the people. Recognition was given to 
newcomers in the persons of the Rev. 
M. L. Minnick, the Rev. L. B. Williamson, 
and the Rev. T. Cloyd Neas, with mention 
also of the Rev. C. F. Steck, Jr. Brief 
greetings were heard from Conference 
auxiliaries. A. K, Yount. 
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FORTY YEARS IN NEW- 
PORT, KY. 


St. Marx’s Cuurcu, Newport, Ky., the 
Rev. David M. Funk pastor, observed its 
fortieth anniversary in the community in 
service for Christ. A most enthusiastic 
response was evidenced by approximately 
2,000 people who participated in the spe- 
cial services held during the week of Oc- 
tober 17 to 24. All the former surviving 
pastors were invited to return and share 
these special features. Two of the five 
pastors are deceased, namely, the Rev. 
J. C. Motchman and the Rev. C. J. Keefer. 
The week of special events started off with 
the Anniversary Communion on Sunday 
morning, October 17, with one of the 
largest services of its kind ever held in 
the church. The pastor was in charge. In 
the evening the former pastor, H. W. Han- 
shue, D.D., of Louisville, Ky., was the 
guest preacher, and gave his message to 
a large crowd. Monday evening was re- 
union time for the Augsburgers, one of 
the old classes of the church in point of 
service. Mrs. H. F. Buecker was in charge. 


Ordination Service 


Tuesday night, the Rev. Howard A. 
Wessling, a son of the congregation, was 
ordained to the gospel ministry. His call 
to the Shelbyville Parish, Tenn., placed 
him in line for this service. He was or- 
dained by the officers of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod: President I. W. Gernert, 
pastor of First Church, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Vice-president Clayton A. Robertson, pas- 
tor of Calvary Church, Louisville; and 
Secretary David M. Funk, pastor of St. 
Mark’s, Newport. President Gernert 
preached the ordination sermon. It was a 
very impressive service for St. Mark’s first 
son to enter the ministry. 

Wednesday the Ladies’ Aid held their 
reunion. Pastor Funk also observed on 
this day the fifteenth anniversary of his 
ordination to the ministry. Recognition 
was given by the congregation with the 
presentation of gifts in his honor, 

Thursday night was Organization Night 
with Mr. James M. Wood in charge. Fit- 
ting responses were made by the organ- 
izations with the Aid presenting a play, 
“Twelve Old Maids,” for the entertainment 
of the large crowd. 

Friday night the guest preacher was the 
Rev. Howard A. Wessling, newly elected 
pastor of Shelbyville, Tenn. Mrs. H. W. 
Hanshue is our lone daughter in the par- 
sonage. 

Saturday night Mrs. Hermann Rauch, 
who for thirty-eight years has taught the 
Busy Bee Class, held a reception for the 
members of the class and the friends of 
the large group of Christian workers. 

October 24 we had as our guest preacher 
the Rev. F. C. Longaker, the first pastor, 
who started the work forty years ago. How 
well he laid the foundation can be seen 
in the large, active congregation. His sub- 
ject was, “Saving the World Through the 
Church.” It was a very timely and power- 
ful message. A dinner was served at 1.00 
P. M., with a fellowship program from 2.00 
to 3.00 P. M., followed by a reunion of 
confirmation classes, and a fine musical 
program. Our fine organ presented to the 
church by the Helmbold family, in mem- 
ory of the late Dr. A. Helmbold, was heard 
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by the large audience assembled to hear 
the recital by Prof. Hershel Lindstead, 
from the College of Music, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, who is in charge of the music in 
St. Mark’s. The choir sang a fine musical 
service with Miss Frances Benner, one 
of the leading contralto singers of Greater 
Cincinnati, as soloist. 

The conclusion of this fine week was 
the worship in the evening. J. W. Kapp, 
D.D., one of the oldest Lutheran ministers 
in Greater Cincinnati, brought greetings 
and felicitations in behalf of the Lutheran 
churches, and John Kramer, D.D., brought 
greetings from the Newport Ministerial 
Association. The pastor, the Rev. David 
M. Funk, who in the past nine years has 
built up the church in numerical strength 
as well as spiritual activity until today 
it numbers 550 baptized members, brought 
the closing message. His theme was, “Four 
Score Plus What More?” With enthusiasm 
St. Mark’s moves on for the Master. 


BEAVERTOWN CHURCH 
REDEDICATED 


OcropeR 17, the Lutheran Church at 
Beavertown, Pa., was rededicated to the 
service and glory of God. 

The work in the church building started 
in July. The walls, ceiling and floors have 
been painted, and a new lighting system 
has been installed. The chancel platform 
now reaches out thirteen and a half feet 
from the rear wall and extends to each 
side wall of the building. To beautify the 
church and add to the worship service, 
the Ladies’ Aid presented a fine Moller 
pipe organ. One Sunday school class 
bought a new altar; another purchased a 
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pulpit; two classes placed a cross and pair 
of electric candelabra on the altar. The 
Herbster family presented a set of covers 
for altar, pulpit and lectern; another in- 
dividual presented offering plates; a third 
presented United States and Christian Con- 
quest flags for the chancel. The congrega- 
tion installed new pews, lectern and chan- 
cel screen. Because of a fine spirit and 
splendid co-operation, the church is now 
a beautiful and fit place to meet and wor- 
ship God. 

The rededication program opened with 
the Sunday school session. This was fol- 
lowed by The Service in charge of the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Lee S. Deppen, who also led 
the congregation in the Order for Re- 
dedication. The morning message was 
brought by Dr. R. B. Nell, dean of Sus- 
quehanna University. The music was fur- 
nished by the choir under the direction 
of Mr. A. C. Walker, and by the Beaver- 
town quartet. 

At the service in the afternoon, the 
message was delivered by Ira S. Sassa- 
man, D.D., president of the Susquehanna 
Synod. The music was furnished by the 
Lutheran choir from Beaver Springs un- 
der the direction of Mr. Palmer Mitchell, 
and a solo by Mrs. Alfred James. 

The Vesper Service was devoted to an 
organ recital by Mr. Fred Marrow of Lew- 
istown. The choir sang an anthem and the 
quartet sang several numbers. 

Special services were held each evening 
during the week with the following min- 
isters taking part: W. M. Rearick, D.D., 
S. N. Carpenter, D.D., the Rev. M. C. 
Drumm, the Rev. J. R. Schechterly, the 
Rev. Charles Brodell, the Rev. Herbert 
Zechman, the Rev. R. E. Bingaman and 
the Rev. J. R. Fitzgerald. 

The final service of the program was 
held Sunday evening, October 24, with 
the Rev. J. W. Fry, a former pastor, de- 
livering the message. 

The services were well attended. For 
some of them the church was filled with 
chairs and benches. At one service many 
persons could not get inside the building 
and had to return home. All the services 
will long be remembered and will have 
many tender memories clinging to them. 


THIEL STUDENT HONORED 


Lioyp Haac of Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa., was chosen president of the Ohio Val- 
ley Region of the Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America at its conference held 
at the University of Michigan, October 29- 
31. Mr. Haag will take office at a meeting 
of the Executive Committee to be held at 
Thiel College March 1, 1938. The term of 
office is one year. 

The region includes Ohio, Michigan, 
Western Pennsylvania, Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Indiana and Ohio. Seventy stu- 
dents registered from ten colleges and 
universities. The meetings, attended by 
nearly one hundred at each session, were 
held in Zion and Trinity churches. C. J. 
Rockey, D.D., and the Rev. Harold Yochum, 
both of Detroit; Miss Hortense Hage, sec- 
retary of the Student Service Commission 
of the American Lutheran Conference; and 
C. P. Harry, D.D., of the U. L. C. A. Board 
of Education, were present and led ses- 
sions. Professor Kauper of the Univer- 
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sity of Michigan, spoke at the banquet. 
Mr. Karl Beck, president of the Region, 
and Miss Marguerite Groomes of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, planned the confer- 
ence. 

Pastors Yoder and Stellhorn of Ann 
Arbor and their congregations were hosts 
to the conference. The students voted to 
meet at Thiel College next fall. 

“lutheran Youth Action,” the guide for 
Lutheran student discussion groups, was 
used. Eighteen dollars was contributed for 
the Ukrainian work of the National Lu- 
theran Council. Plans were made for at- 
tending the Ashram of Lutheran Students 
to be held in Montana in August 1938. 

Mr. Olin Aughbaugh of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, the efficient treasurer, was continued 
in office. The other officers are: Vice- 
president, Miss Jeanne Fischer of the Uni- 
versity of West Virginia; secretary, Mr. 
Wilbur Beach of Ohio State University; 
librarian, Miss Marguerite Groomes of 
University of Michigan. C. P. Harry. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Willard H. Borchers was installed as 
assistant pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, New York City, Octo- 
ber 10. The Rev. William C. J. Weidt, 
acting president of the New York Confer- 
ence, officiated. Sermons were delivered 
by Amos J. Traver, D.D., pastor of the 
Lutheran Church at Frederick, Md., and 
the Rev. William C. Otten of New York. 


The Rev. George I. Melhorn, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Bedford, Pa., on Sunday, 
October 24, held a special “Bible Sunday” 
and had on display an unusual collection 
of old Bibles, scrolls, etc., numbering more 
than sixty, in various languages, and hav- 
ing a monetary value of approximately 
$3,000. At both morning and evening serv- 
ices he spoke on “The Bible,” and at the 
latter service showed a film entitled, “How 
the Book Goes Forth.” Much interest was 
manifested by the congregations and those 
who appreciate the value of the display 
from a literary standpoint. 


Charles M. Teufel, D.D., until recently 
pastor at Staunton, Va., assumed the duties 
of pastor of Messiah Church, Homestead 
Park, Munhall, Pa., November 1. This is 
a mission congregation of the Pittsburgh 
Synod. 


CONGREGATIONS 


A NOTE-BURNING SERVICE was held in 
Abraham’s Lutheran Church of the Cal- 
vary Charge, Beckleysville, Md., the Rev. 
Robert E. Carl pastor, Sunday, October 3. 
The service was largely a song service in 
praise to God for the blessings He has 
bestowed upon us throughout the past 
year in connection with the renovating of 
the church building. 

In September 1936 the church was com- 
pletely renovated. Stained glass memorial 
windows were placed by members and in- 
terested friends of the congregation, and 
the church was painted outside. Inside a 
new floor was laid, new chancel furniture 
placed in the enlarged and properly 
orientated chancel. A painting of “Christ 
in Gethsemane” was placed above the 
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altar. Finally the pews and other furniture 


7 were stained so that the whole church now 


presents a worshipful appearance. 

The entire cost of the improvements was 
provided for at the time of dedication ex- 
cept $150, a loan from a bank. This note 
was recently paid, wiping out the debt 
entirely. The note was burned at the serv- 
ice recently held. Mr. Milton Brooks of 
Cockeysville, Md., very ably led the con- 
gregational singing at the service. 


Hastings, Nebr. The annual Mission 
Festival of St. Paul’s Church, Hastings, 
Nebr., was celebrated October 17 with 
three services and at the preceding Sun- 
day school session. It was an ideal Sun- 
day as the sun was shining all day long 
and the welcome rain on Saturday glad- 
dened the hearts of all. The Rev. H. 
Lenser of Hildreth and the Rev. R. Moeh- 
ring of Grand Island, preached in German 
and English, and all services were mate- 
rially enhanced by several selections by 
the choir. The offering for benevolence 
amounted to $60. “A blessed day, rich in 
spiritual meaning,’ was the verdict of all 
present. The Rev. Otto Bergfelder is the 
pastor loci. 


Springfield, Ohio. To commemorate the 


420th anniversary of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation, churches of Springfield and Clark 
County, Ohio, on October 31 joined in a 
United Lutheran service in the First Lu- 
theran Church, Springfield. The pastor, 
Dr. E. Clyde Xander, was in charge of the 
service. Dr. E. E. Flack, professor of Old 
Testament Language and Literature and 
of New Testament Philology and Criticism 
in Hamma Divinity School, spoke on “The 
Fortress of Faith.” Reformation Day 
music was provided by the quartet of the 
First Church and by a choir of thirty-five 
voices under the direction of Miss Martha 
Demarest. Dr. Flack, who returned to 
America in September after seven months 
in Europe, spoke in part of Protestantism 
as a world movement. 


AMONG THE OLDEST 
(Continued from page 2) 


During previous pastorates with other 
parish connections, the pastors of the con- 
gregation had lived in other communities. 
Now a parsonage became a necessity. To 
meet this emergency Mrs. M. R. Church- 
Keller, formerly a member of Holy Com- 
munion Church in Philadelphia, erected 
the handsome stone residence at the west- 
ern end of Shiremanstown and presented 
it to the congregation as a memorial to 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Church. 
This parsonage remains one of the finest 
in the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

In 1908 Shiremanstown was visited by 
a destructive fire. Some thirty buildings 
were burned, among them Messiah Lu- 
theran Church. Because of this, the sixth 
church owned by the congregation was 
erected at the west end of the borough 
immediately adjacent to the parsonage. In 
commemoration of the generosity of Mrs. 
Keller, the new building was named the 
Keller Memorial Chapel of St. John’s 
Church. With this modern building at its 
disposal the congregation has arranged to 
hold all its fall and winter services in 
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Keller Memorial, while the summer serv- 
ices are held in St. John’s in the country. 
One service a year is still held in Old 
Peace Church. 


Anniversary Services 

Services commemorating this interest- 
ing historical development were begun 
with an educational service climaxing the 
observance of “Parish Education Month.” 
At the Sunday school hour September 26 
promotions were made in all departments. 
The address was delivered by Dr. M. 
Hadwin Fischer, professor of Bible and 
Religious Education in the Gettysburg 
Seminary. Testaments were presented to 
the children who were advanced from the 
primary to the junior department. The 
morning Service was also given over to 
the thought of Education in the Church 
and the sermon was preached by Dr. 
Fischer. 

The evening service was given over to 
the Luther League. The Junior League 
presented a brief pageant and the sermon 
to the young people was preached by Dr. 
Paul M. Kinports, Executive Secretary of 
the Luther League of America. Greetings 
were brought by Mr. George Keet, pres- 
ident of the Harrisburg District Luther 
League, and by Mr. John George Kurzen- 
knabe, president of the Luther League of 
America. 

On Tuesday evening the thoughts of the 
congregation were directed toward Mis- 
sions. Greetings were brought by Mrs. 
Albert Roye of Columbia, Pa., president 
of the Lancaster Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society. The sermon was preached 
by the Rev. Paul E. West, pastor of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, New York. 

On Thursday evening the congregation 
paid tribute to its former pastors in the 
form of a banquet and social. About the 
walls of the hall banners were hung on 
which appeared the names and dates of 
pastorates of all the men who have served 
the congregation since its organization. 
There were twenty-two such banners. The 
living former pastors and their families 
were the guests of the congregation at the 
dinner. Greetings were brought by the 
Rev. Richard Garnet, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Mechanicsburg; the Rev. George 
T. Miller, pastor of St. Paui’s Church, 
Harrisburg, president of the Lutheran 
Pastoral Association of Harrisburg and 
Vicinity; the Rev. John Albright, pastor 
of St. Luke’s Church, Noxen, Pa., a son 
of the congregation; the Rev. Dr. C. O. 
Dierolf, pastor of Bethlehem Lutheran 
Church, Philadelphia, pastor of St. John’s 
1923-1928; the Rev. E. L. Wessinger, pas- 
tor of Zion Church, Marietta, Pa., and 
pastor of St. John’s 1896-1903; by Messrs. 
Thomas and Frederick Lantz and Mrs. 
H. K. Lantz, members of the family of 
the Rev. H. K. Lantz, who was pastor at 
St. John’s 1903-1923. 

The official anniversary service was 
held October 3. At the morning service 
the Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, preached 
the sermon. In the afternoon the historical 
service was held. Greetings were brought 
by the Rev. Frank Croman, president of 
the Lancaster Conference. The historical 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. G. 
Morris Smith, president of Susquehanna 
University, Selinsgrove, Pa. The services 
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CHRISTMAS pageants, ETC. 


“KING OF KINGS,” new pageant-service for 
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of this day were in charge of the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Harold Curtis Fry, who has 
served the congregation since 1928. 
Through the years the congregation has 
been interested in every department of 
the Church’s activity. It has regularly 
paid its apportionment in full and has 
made regular contributions to all the spe- 
cial pleas of the Church. It has been a 
member of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania from the time of its organization and 
has regularly been represented by lay 
delegates at the meetings since 1787. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK WANTED 


Fifty used copies of the Sunday School Book, 
in small or large edition, wanted by the First 
Lutheran Church, Norwich, Conn. Please write 
terms to the Rev. C. Storek, pastor, 169 Frank- 
lin Street, Norwich, Conn. 
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Our New Christmas Service for New Information on the Whole Program of the Whole Church makes 
the Sunday Schools E 
THE 2 
“QO ONE WITH GOD THE 5 
FATHER” YEAR BOOK : 
Arranged by SISTER LYDIA FISCHER of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
INDISPENSABLE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
1. Revised date lines in Calendar, with special attention to events and persons 
in the U. L. C. A. constituency. . 
2. Scripture References for use in connection with the Calendar of Special Days 
and Seasons, 
3. Twelve pages of special material for use in connection with the 1938 appeal 
of the Board of American Missions. 
REGULAR FEATURES 
ne service that oo been tried ne: mas stood Appointed Lessons for all Sundays 
e test. Hymns that are popular and that con- Daily Lessons for Home or Church 
vey the real meaning of Christmas are used. E 
The service and Scripture are Seure uate. Au Church Calendar Liturgical Colors and Suggested Anthems (dated) 
recitations are group recitations. e whole . 
service is divided into two parts, ‘“‘Behold a Schedule for Presentation of Causes 
Brant Is Growing”? and “The Word Is Made 
ncearnate.” i 
This is a service She aap iralion ae es Officers, Boards and Committees of U. L. C. A. 
tion. There are splendid opportunities for par- : 
ticipation by all the Sunday school, and the Corporate titles (for bequests, etc.) 
worsulperg ae them have 2 ee os Directories Officers of Constituent Syncods 
e whole, is program is laid out along the : : : : 
conventional lines preferred by the majority of Institutions—educational and merciful 
our schools. = > Ministers 
Price, 8 cents each; 60 cents a dozen; 


$1.00 Aihuudsed: Congregations—geographical and synodical 


Parochial—by synods 
Statistics Auxiliary—by groups 
THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS Institutional—by officers 


General—in totals 


Christmas Pageants 


By SARAH E. BITNER 


A Christmas pageant portraying the spirit of Price low enough on quantity orders for congregations to place a copy in every 


Christmas as given in the Bible story, showin, . . 
its Bpalicatione te Hie and rexqprenning a hone | home, or certainly in hands of all officers, teachers, and leaders. 


for the future universal adoption of love in the ri 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 25 or re i 
hearts of men. Complete direc‘ions provided. P oes PY3 $ : more, al,10 center ae Beliy Y: ir 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE “ANCEDS) CHRIS 11 S> ENGLISH BLOCK CALENDAR 
By WILFRIED TAPPERT 


All speaking parts, except the introduction, “LIGHT AND STRENGTH CALENDAR” 


are in words of Scripture. A large number of 1 938 
carols and hymns are utilized. Relatively few 
properties are required. Complete directions are 


provided. An English block calendar for daily devotions 1]| sanvary 
Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. throughout the year. The meditation for each day Saturday 
is based on one or two verses selected from the in- J\§ tee tes or 
IMMANUEL dicated Bible reading for that day. The daily pages Te 
may be torn off as used. 
By WILFRIED TAPPERT This issue has been prepared and printed by a 


The whole effort is to present the Scriptura] | Lutheran agency in this country. It will therefore 


Christmas story in a vivid, appealing, unique, | prove very acceptable. 
and withal churchly, manner. Full directions as : F : 
to costumes and properties are included. Mounted on a card with eyelet for hanging. Price, 


Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 60 cents each; $6.00 a dozen, postage extra. 
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